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Editorial Sidelights 


pei damage has been the subject of much diseussion this season, 
and Dr. McFarland has a good bit to say along this line in his discussion 
of “Summer Rose Relations.” 


The severe drouth of 1933, followed by the equally severe Winter, and this 
followed still further by the widespread early-spring drouth in 1934, has 
created a set of conditions which will teach many useful lessons to gardeners 
and horticulturists. Some phases of the subject are discussed in this issue. 


Dorothy Biddle continues her discussion of arranging flowers, in a very 
entertaining and definite way, and the artistic illustration accompanying her 
article is both attractive and explanatory. Viola Evans has “Harmonious 
Combining of Flowers and Fabrics,” which is a complement to Dorothy Biddle’s 
Flower Arrangement Article. 


Howard Weed is back with us this month with a continuation of his 
“Famous Hybridizers” subject which he started in May, 1933. This time he 
tells us about four farnous amateur hybridizers of the Iris, and incidentally 
gives information about their activities and the varieties they have originated. 


Japanese Irises is a subject which appeals to many readers, and Dr. Geo. 
M. Reed of the Brooklyn Botanie Garden, under the title, “The Iris of Japan,” 
has contributed definite facts and information on this general subject which 
will be of value to those especially interested. 


Recent years have seen a decided increase in the activity of growers of Cacti 
and Succulents, and we have tried to do our part by giving readers suggestions 
through many notes and articles. This month Vesta P. Crawford not only 
handles the subject in a broad way, but tells interesting things about the Cactus 
and how it ean be best utilized in the garden. 


The new things in the plant and flower world which have come under the 
observation of C. W. Wood, who contributes the “Out-of-the-Ordinary from 
the Catalogues” Department, are told about in his direct and lucid way which 
will be helpful to those desirous of adding the new things to their gardens. 

Our old friend, Edward Auten, Jr., already well-known to readers through 
his exposition of Peony culture and facts, contributes this month an article on 
“Sticks, Stakes, Markers, and Labels for the Garden,” which please note is 
from practical experience, and therefore especially valuable. 

The Editor is glad to introduce George Orr Latimer of Oregon, to readers 
this month through his article, “Dahlia Growing for Show and Pleasure,” an 
authoritative and helpful discussion of the subject. 


Our Birds get but a single page this month owing to crowded condition of 
the columns of THE FLOWER Grower, but Bird lovers may please note that 
it is our intention to print more Bird material as space warrants. 

Timely subjects are treated in the Editorial section this month, especially 
relating to Winter frost damage and the judging of flower shows. An article 
on the latter subject on page 312 gives definite instructions about judging. 
The Cooper Plan is considered from a practical standpoint this month, meeting 
any criticism that the Plan as so far explained is mostly theory. 

Peonies come in for their share of attention this month with two articles, 
one of them expounding an interesting theory of the effect of the cold Winter 
on bloom production. 

The usual departments, “Seasonal Glimpses of Nature,” “Timely Suggestions 
for July,” and “July in California Gardens,” have the usual grist of interesting 
and helpful facts; and there are notes on roadside marketing, growing 
vegetables, fruits, ete. 

The Children not only get their usual supply of facts and directions, but 
there is an interesting Coconut story by Ruth Lee. Keep the children interested 
in this work! 7 

In this issue will be found an unusual number of short articles on a great 
variety of subjects, and this applies as well to the Wayside Ramblings and 
Questions and Answers Departments. 
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View in Rose Garden at Breeze Hill, showing Roses on Arches as described in the text 
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Summer Rose Relations 
and a Survey of the Winter Damage of 1934 


HESE words are written at what 

I may eall the front edge of the 

1934 Rose display at Breeze Hill. 
That display is so entrancingly beautiful 
that I want it to continue. It is fair 
right now, therefore, to set down the 
things that impress me as desirable, in 
order, so far as possible, to keep on hav- 
ing Roses all through the Summer and 
Fall. 

To begin with, we are in the realiza- 
tion of what the worst Winter in my 
memory can do to Roses. Breeze Hill is 
famous—or ought to be—for its hardy 
Climbing Roses, displayed on arches in 
such fashion as to give each variety a 
chance to do its best. There were 217 of 
these rose plants, in not less than 210 
varieties. Some of them had the growth 
of a dozen years, and none were so 
young as to be unable to cover the arches, 
nearly nine feet overhead as they spring 
from six-foot posts six feet apart. Inas- 
much as one series of these arches encir- 
cles the major Rose Garden, which is 
divided into four sections of an irregu- 
lar ellipse, with red Roses in one, yellow 
Roses in another, pink and white Roses 
in a third, and the combination of yel- 
low and pink Roses in a fourth; and in- 
asmuch as the arches closest to these sec- 
tions were covered by Roses of the same 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


general color effect, it can be understood 
that the display was striking and effec- 
tive, and by no means usual. 

Of all this group of Roses fourteen per 
cent “passed out” completely under the 
harsh ministrations of Jack Frost. Forty- 
one per cent more were so crippled as 
to start from the ground or part way up 
one post, and thus a total of fifty-five 
per cent “dead and injured” was the sea- 
son’s sorrowful record. 

Now we are trustful at Breeze Hill, 
and we know what an enormously adapt- 
able plant the Rose is. We believe in its 
inherent vitality. Therefore the Roses 
that seemed dead were not removed until 
all chance of a spring start from an ad- 
ventitious bud was over. Consequently 
some of the arches will be bare, and 
others only half covered. Also econse- 
quently, but not so sadly, is the fact that 
those Roses which will bloom the first 
vear from new growth have been grow- 
ing wildly, madly, vigorously toward 
great beauty of bloom. In fact, the gar- 
den over, one might say that with effec- 
tive fervor nature is doing her best—and 
it is a very wonderful best—to bring back 
rapidly the garden structure interfered 
with by the dreadful February of sub- 
zero temperatures. 

As these words are written, it is too 


early to say much about how effective 
the remaining Climber display will be. 
This morning two plants of one of the 
neglected Australian Roses, Sunday Best, 
were so admirably and decoratively beau- 
tiful that I could write a whole story 
about them alone! It is explanatory and 
a comment to say that one Rose believed 
to be tender, Le Réve, didn’t lose any- 
thing, nor did its closely-matching mate, 
Star of Persia. Both are extremely 
beautiful and unusually early. 


| AM off the subject of this paper, how- 
ever, in thus discussing climber con- 
ditions. I do want to emphasize strongly 
the delight and the desirability of grow- 
ing hardy Climbers as we grow them, in 
such fashion that a wide range of varie- 
ties gives us not only varying beauty for 
a longer time but some insurance against 
a complete wipe-out. Thus the thirty- 
five or more Roses that were totally 
killed by the frost do not leave a cun- 
nected dead spot. 

The Hybrid Teas, however, are the pur- 
pose of this particular discussion, because 
they must carry over rose bloom through- 
out the Summer. I happen to be fresh 
from intimate garden discussions for sev- 


eral days with some extremely good gar- 


deners in Virginia, and I feel a sense of 
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satisfaction at having had one woman 
say to me at the conclusion of a luncheon, 
that she was going home to be sure to 
have Roses not only in the Spring but 
all Summer. She had been satisfactorily 
impressed by my insistence that she could 
have Roses all Summer if she honestly 
and adequately fought the black-spot dis- 
ease which is the worst deterrent. 

I presume in these years of rose rela- 
tion to the FLOwER Grower I have told 
this story not less than fifty times, but 
here goes again: You can keep black-spot 
in check if you work to do it. Every 
failure that has been reported to me, 
when details are obtainable, bears down 
on the fact that the spraying or dusting 
has not been as honest and consistent and 
thorough as the dish-washing the very 
same ladies certainly do about their 
charming homes. If you are to have 
black-spot-free Roses the season through, 
and are gradually to get the Roses resist- 
ant to black-spot by not having to make 
several sets of foliage each year, you must 
keep them clean in precisely the same 
way that the dishes from which you eat 
are kept clean. No housewife whose 
guest I should like to be, washes her 
dishes just occasionally or dries them 
casually. She is thorough about it. 

So the black-spot fight is of the same 
nature. It must begin very early in the 
season, and if as these words are read 
in July, there is black-spot on Roses, the 
hapless forgetter may as_ well note that 
the foliage which is black-spotted is dead 
foliage, dangerously dead, and that it 
ought to be removed and burned so that 
new foliage may come. Black-spot is 
never cured; it is frequently prevented. 

The treatment, as we do it at Breeze 
Hill, is a weekly thorough spraying with 
a well-known, much-advertised fungicide 
which undertakes not only to care for 
black-spot and powdery mildew_ but also 
to cause high mortality in the aphis and 
other insects which admire Roses suffi- 
ciently to destroy foliage and buds. 

Now this fungicide (and it may just 
as well be bordeaux mixture if the rose 
grower is willing to stand for the spotty 
foliage) is applied, as I have said, once 
a week. It is applied two ways laterally 





and two ways on the vertical plane, the 
idea being that both sides of every leaf 
is to have the thinnest possible coating 
of the fungicide. Quantity doesn’t do 
the trick, and is both wasteful and dis- 
figuring. Diffusion and _ thoroughness 
will accomplish the result, and is not 
costly except of care and ruthless regu- 
larity. 


| AM inclined to the feeling that most 
rose growers can’t read! One lady 
who talked to me within a few days about 
her black-spot troubles has long been a 
member of the American Rose Society, 
and has had every possible printed in- 
ducement, instruction, and demand that 
she protect her Roses. Yet I had to tell 
it to her in words of one syllable! 

Now about other summer treatment for 
fall Roses. The Rose is so enduring, so 
complaisant, so pervading that it is 
rather hard to damage it, speaking gener- 
ally. There is no hard-and-fast distance 
apart for the plants. There is no defi- 


nitely-necessary specific treatment in the 
way of cultivation, mulching, or the like. 
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Roses will endure weeds and still flour- 
ish, but they are better without weeds. 
They will get along with the help of a 
dust mulch, or a peat-moss mulch, or 
a tobaceo-stem mulch, or a buckwheat- 
hull muleh. They will even get along 
under neglect, but they will so richly 
reward care that I suggest more of it. 
But I mean common-sense care, not the 
kind which requires each leaf to be placed 
just so and which sets up a somewhat un- 
intelligent formula for intelligent watch- 
ing, studying, and that cultivation of Rose 
nurture which makes a Rose grower. 


Summer pruning need be only the re- 
moval of good long stems when Roses 
are cut to give away or to use for home 
decoration. The Climbers need training 
by tying up to supports so that neatness 
is subserved. With the rambler type, of 
which Dorothy Perkins is the topnotch 
representative, the new frame must be 
prepared in Summer by the removal of 
the old flowering shoots that have done 
their wonderful duty this season. Then 
there will be too many new shoots, and 
the sensible rose grower will select those 
which he thinks ought to be the flowering 
shoots of 1935. 

This rule is not proper for some of the 
Wichuraiana Climbers or for any of the 
Climbing Hybrid Teas, like Climbing 
Talisman, for example. The real Rose 
grower will have checked his or her own 
experience in this direction and will work 
with common sense toward the framing 
of next year’s Climbers by reason of the 
information thus obtained, or obtained 
through membership in the American 
Rose Society which tells how to do it. 


As to summer fertilization let me say 
that it is desirable if and as the Roses 
bloom. They can be over-fed. After a 
fine crop of June bloom, something in the 
way of new fertilization is desirable. It 
ean be done with one of the commercial 
all-purpose fertilizers, or it ean be given 
by liquid manure. Here again common 
sense is the doctor, and not rote and rule. 

With reasonable urgency in the direc- 
tion above hinted, each year is going to 
see the Rose grower better equipped for 
more Roses and better Roses. 


Rose,—Star of Persia 
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HEN we think of annuals for the 

garden, we think of them in 

terms of color—the gold of 
marigolds, the red-coppery tones ol 
zinnias, the velvety-purple of petunias, 
the rich orange of nasturtiums, the soft 
shell pink of cosmos. So, too, when we 
bring indoors our collections of cut 
annual flowers, we arrange them with our 
thoughts mainly upon color. It is easy 
to arrange three, or perhaps five, tulips 
to show their beauty of line and dignity 
of growth; it does not seem so fitting to 
use only three zinnias or five calendulas 
to make a flower arrangement. We are 
more apt to want many blooms—a group- 
ing to give masses of color in accord with 
the luxuriance of Summer. 

In using these opulent collections of 
flowers for decoration, we must bear in 
mind some of the elementary rules of 
flower arrangement which are pertinent. 
Perhaps the most important is the selec- 
tion of the container. An _ exuberant 
bouquet of reds and purples, of oranges 
and bright-yellows, of rich blues in com- 
binations, must have a substantial base. 
Pottery jars and vases in soft greens, in 
gray or white, in black, or in any of the 
pastel shades that will blend with our 
flowers, are sure to be good. A copper 
bowl will be admirable for many of the 
coarser flowers—as zinnias, marigolds, 
calendulas, the annual gaillardias, and 
the desirable garden varieties of the sun- 
flower. Dark-colored glass vases may be 
especially good with these flowers. 

Another point that must always be con- 
sidered in the arrangement of flowers is 
what flower show judges call “suitability 
to oceasion” “or suitability to purpose.” 
If the flowers we are arranging are to be 
used on a sun porch, on an open veran- 
da, or in a hallway, we will pick out 
our sturdiest-looking flowers, and will so 
arrange them that the first breeze to blow 
across the porch, or the first draught 
through the hall, will not spoil our effect. 
We will use strong colors, and generous 
groups. If, on the other hand, we are 
planning a dainty luncheon, to be served 
at a card table, we select more delicate 
flowers, and we use them more sparingly. 
Blue lace flowers, sweet peas, verbenas, 
annual larkspur, snapdragons,—we may 
use these alone or in combination, in a 
low bowl, with fine effect. It is most im- 
portant to remember, for a luncheon 
table arrangement, that the people at the 
table must be able to see each other over 
the tops of the flowers. Therefore keep 
the table arrangement low. For a larger 
table, for dinner, a larger bowl may be 
used, but the flowers must still be low 
enough not to interfere with the guests’ 
view of one another. When we are set- 
ting the table for a dinner party, or even 
when we are making it lovely just for the 
family, we never, under any cireumstan- 
ces, lay ferns or other greens, or any 
flowers, on the table. . 

Planning color schemes for flower ar- 
rangements, selecting just the perfect 
flowers for a certain vase, would be sim- 
plieity itself if we did not have to con- 
sider the background in our homes. The 
rich paisley colors of the salpiglossis wi!l 
look lovely in a deep-toned pottery bow] 
—but will the whole fit into our living 
room, with its patterned wall paper, its 
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The charm of a Flower Arrangement may be enhanced by placing in front of a mirror 


The Annuals Troop Into the House 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


color scheme, its lighting, ete.? Not 
only should we select our colors with an 
eye to their blending with the colors of 
the room, but we must also consider the 
proportions of the room; and, too, the 
size of the table or other place where 
our flowers are to stand. A lavish bou- 
quet in a small room is likely to make 
the room look smaller than its real size. 

It is always interesting to try new com- 
binations of flowers. Orange marigolds 
were delightfully combined with wine- 
red phlox by a flower arrangement artist 
last Summer. She successfully combined 
mauve scabiosas with deep-purple petu- 
nias; and again, masses of candytuft 
with bright-pink annual lupins. Holly- 
hocks do not always keep well when cut, 
but a stalk or two of them in a tall ar- 
rangement gives a charming effect. 

Since we have been stressing color, in 
our discussion of the decorative use of 
annuals indoors, this is a good time to 
alk about the general color-value flowers. 
Blooms in the many shades of yellow are 
likely to be the most successful for gen- 
eral indoor use. Yellow will fit into 
almost any room in the house, and will 


brighten any room where it is used. Try 
putting a bowl of yellow flowers into a 
dark corner; it lightens it up wonderfully. 
Just the opposite is true of blues. The 
blue flowers will hardly be seen in the 
dark place—but set them in full sunlight, 
beside a window, and they will, while the 
sun is upon them, give a lovely effect. 
As soon as night comes, however, the 
wonderful blues look faded, taking on 
grayish or dull purplish tones. 

Increasingly, people are using the wine 
and fuschia shades, even the magentas. 
Pink, if selected with discretion, may be 
happily combined with these. Often, 
bright green foliage is not so successfully 
used in the last-mentioned groupings, 
while the softer grayish-green tones will 
hold the arrangement together. 

The snowy white asters, the fairy- 
like baby’s breath, the delicate spikes of 
the white annual larkspur, sweet alyssum, 
and white verbenas; and two that are 
outstanding for their sweetness—the spicy 
white pinks and the deliciously-seented 
white ten-weeks stocks—all these are 
ideal to use in arranging annuals for 
decking our homes in Summer. 
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Famous Hybridizers of the Iris 


Four Noted Amateurs Who Have Done Much Valuable Work to Improve the Iris 


NTIL a comparatively recent date, 
the only new flowers and plants 
made available for gardens were 
those wild species collected from 

the four corners of the earth. But there 
came a time when all the wild species of 
fruit, vegetable, and flower were domesti- 
cated, and no new creations were to be 
found to appease the longing of gardeners 
for something new and better. At this 
period, the modern plant breeder ap- 
peared on the scene and, by crossing the 
different species and selecting the best 
offspring, vastly improved the old stocks. 

Thus a more hardy wheat came into 
being, a more luscious tomato made its 
appearance, and more beautiful flowers 
of every sort appeared. In no other 
branch of the flower kingdom has 
progress been made so rapidly as among 
the Iris during the last two decades. 
From serawny, small, short, poorly-col- 
ored, and shy-blooming plants, have come, 
by a series of breeding experiments, the 
vast race of superior Iris which are now 
available to the flower lover, and at prices 
which fit every pocketbook. Strong, 
vigorous plants which grow froza three 
to five feet tall, bearing six to a dozen 
huge blossoms on a stalk, and painted 
all the colors of the rainbow, have been 
originated largely through the efforts of 
amateur hybridizers. These flower lovers 
have made their hobby the cross-pol- 
lenization of fine iris varieties and the 
growing of the seeds resulting from such 
crosses. 


DR. J. H. KIRKLAND 


An amateur hybridizer who has been 
successful in originating many fine varie- 
ties which are distinct improvements over 
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By HOWARD E. WEED 


Mr. Weed here gives us a con- 
tinuation of his notes in the May, 
1933 issue, entitled ‘Four Famous 
Hybridizers of The Iris.” In that 
article four famous hybridizers in- 
terested in the Iris from a profes- 
sional or commercial standpoint 
were introduced. Our present article 
introduces four amateurs who have 
become famous as hybridizers of the 
Iris. Those interested in the history 
of the modern Iris will find these 
two articles of historical value and 
worthy of careful study and filing. 

The Iris has made such wonder- 
ful advancement during the past 
few years that Mr. Weed is to be 
commended and congratulated on 
the work he has done in preparing 
these articles while the facts and 
information are still fresh and ac- 
curate. It is hoped that the subject 
may be continued still further. 








the older sorts, is Dr. J. H. Kirkland, 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tennessee. His two most popu- 
lar originations are Desert Gold, a very 
light early-blooming yellow; and Black 
Wings, perhaps the darkest Iris in exist- 
ence. The two names are descriptive of 
the flowers. 

Dr. Kirkland deseribes his hobby as 
follows: “I became interested in growing 
Iris seedlings about the time that the 
American Iris Society was formed in 1920, 
I joined this Association in the begin- 
ning, and about the same time subseribed 
to THE FLOWER GrRowER, being mueh in- 
terested in articles appearing in that 
magazine. I first started my experiments 
in cross-pollenization as a matter of curi- 
osity. The result of these experiments 
has been an inereasing interest year by 
year. At present all of my garden is 
given up to this work, and I have about 
4,000 new seedlings which will bloom for 
the first time in 1934.” 

Among the other fine Iris produced by 
Dr. Kirkland over a period of fifteen 
years are Andrew Jackson, red-violet; 
Mary Elizabeth, rose; Summer Cloud, 
light blue; Morning Glory, dark red; 
Violet Crown, Rob Roy, Hermitage, Helen 
of Troy, and Beacon. A few outstanding 
seedlings which he expects to introduce in 
the near future have been given the odd 
names of Junaluska, Copper Lustre, 
Cyrus the Great, At Dawning, Aztec, 
Nordic, and Black Beauty. 





PROF. EDWARD C. ESSIG 


Several thousand miles separate Dr. 
Kirkland from a fellow educator and Iris 
enthusiast, Edward O. Essig, professor 
of entomology and parasitology of the 
University of California, in Berkeley. 
Professor Essig is another pioneer in the 
Iris field, becoming interested in 1922. 
He wasted no time, for that year he pur- 
chased 300 varieties—about all the Iris 
then available—and in the Spring of 1923, 
made more than 700 crosses, 400 of which 
proved successful and set seed. Professor 
Essig found he lacked sufficient space to 
plant the seed and so purchased an ad- 
joining lot. (Real estate salesmen take 
note.) The first varieties to be intro- 
duced commercially in 1928 were Firefall, 
a small red; Stipples, an odd speckled 
and stippled purple and gray; and Uncle 
Remus, dark purple. 

Continued hybridizing resulted in far 
superior varieties, notably Sierra Blue, 
perhaps the finest blue in existence; 
Easter Morn, the best white Jris in the 
world; and Shining Waters, a clear blue. 
Other introductions include California 
Blue, Sundew, Pacific, Modoc, Rosultra, 
Pink Lass, Rose Mitchell, Western Skies, 
Hollywood, Blue & Gold, Ahwahnee, 
Yosemite Falls, Pale Moonlight, New 
Albion, Sitka, Pastel Shades, Flame 
Bearer, China Lantern, and Ivory Coast. 

Professor Essig states, “I hope to con- 
tinue breeding experiments on the same 
seale as during the past five years; that 
is, to produce one to two thousand seed- 
lings per year. To date I have produced 
approximately 35,000 seedlings from 
which 31 varieties were selected as worthy 
of introduction. The remainder were dis- 
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Chancellor J. H. Kirkland 


earded. My aims in hybridizing are to 
secure good form in flower, stem, and 
plant; obtain clear, pure colors; extend 
the blooming season; produce blossoms of 
thick and lasting texture; and obtain new 
combinations of colors and a wider variety 
of blends.” 

Quite a large order even for so per- 
sistent a breeder as Professor Essig. 


DR. W. M. AYRES 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, lives Dr. W. M. 
Ayres, an enthusiastic Iris breeder, to 
whom was awarded last year the highest 
honor which ean be bestowed in the Iris 
world—the Dykes Medal. Dr. Ayres was 
fortunate or skillful enough to produce 
a beautiful reddish-rose Iris called Coralie, 
whieh the American Iris Society judges 
deemed the outstanding introduction of 
1933. But this suecess was not entirely 
unexpected, for Dr. Ayres has been pro- 
ducing some of our finest new Iris for a 
number of years. Many connoisseurs be- 
lieved his Meldoric, huge _ blue-black, 
should have had the award several years 
ago. His red Indian Chief has long been 
a favorite among amateur gardeners. 

Dr. Ayres has been interested in grow- 
ing Iris for nearly twenty years and has 
conducted hybridizing experiments for the 
last fifteen. He estimates that about one 
out of every thousand seedlings will be 
sufficiently new and different to warrant 
saving. One must remember that these 
seedlings are not produced from crossing 
just any Iris which happens to be con- 
venient, but are the offspring of the very 
finest varieties in existence. 

Dr. Ayres looks into the crystal and 
predicts the future of Iris development in 
the following words: “I think that we 
have just begun to seratch the surface 
and that the advances in this spiendid 
queen of the flower garden will be just 
as far in advance of what we now have 
as we are ahead of what they had when 
the American Iris Society was formed 
fourteen years ago. I ean think of some- 
one’s being lucky enough either by chance 
or by scientific line breeding to beget, 
in the not-too-distant future, a _ real 
crimson or scarlet; a really gorgeous 
shrimp color; pinks without the traces 
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of blue or lavender in them; the perfect 
yellow—not too pale nor not too intense 
in tone; the true-blue blue; blends of all 
kinds. Personally, I would like to de- 
velop a real shrimp-pink, or say flamingo 
or salmon color, as seen in some of the 
best azaleas.” 

After seeing the beautiful seedlings 
growing in the combined gardens of his 
neighbors, Mrs. Samuel H. Taft and John 
D. Wareham, Dr. Ayres decided to try 
growing a few in his own garden. He 
had for some years been interested in 
heredity and genetics, and when he learned 
how easy it was to cross Iris flowers and 
get results quickly, the habit became a 
confirmed one. Because he concentrated 
in crossing all the red varieties then avail- 
able, and re-crossing the resulting seed- 
lings with each other, it was inevitable 
that some fine red originations would be 
produced. Among these are Kenwood, 
Red Dominion, Zuni, Burning Bronze, 
Cheerio, Tapestry, and Duart. K. V. 
Ayres and Ningal are beautiful specimens 
on the light-tan shade; Tint O’ Tan and 
Byzantium are beautiful brown blends; 
Robert is a splendid yellow, and Venus 
de Milo, a white. 


CLARENCE P. CONNELL 


The red Iris which has received the 
greatest publicity in recent years has been 
Dauntless, an origination of Clarence P. 
Connell, of Nashville. This variety re- 
ceived the Dykes Medal award of 1929, 
and although a number of newly origin- 
ated varieties now surpass it in color 
and excellence, it still retains a prominent 
place in the red class. 

Mr. Connell is connected with Vander- 
bilt University hospital. This hybridizer 
believes that he inherited his love for 
flowers from his grandmother who was 
the hereditary owner of a large Tennessee 
farm with slaves to do the work. Mr. 
Connell now slaves in his own small 
garden. He started collecting Iris at the 
age of 14 and has been collecting them 
ever since. This is how he describes his 
entrance into the Iris field: 

“T must confess that the pink Wyomis- 
sing, one of the first Iris I ordered from 
the descriptive catalog of a commercial 
grower, was disappointing, but neverthe- 
less, my attack of ‘irisitus’ progressed. I 
raised some seedlings, and you should 
have seen the mongrels. Happily, I had 
enough sense to destroy them. When the 
American Iris Society was formed, I 
became a charter member. I very early 
acquired a set of the Bliss seedlings from 
England, in which was the variety, 
Cardinal.” 

Mr. Connell describes his hybridizing 
efforts which resulted in the superior 
Dauntless: “A microscopic examination 
of the standards and falls of a Cardinal 
flower made me believe that it might pro- 
duce a yellow. Then came a search for a 
suitable mate. Rose Madder was chosen 
because it lacked ‘blue’ and had yellow 
lining under the falls. This was a 
fortunate mating and produced Dauntless 
in the first generation.” 

One can imagine how chagrined Mr. 
Connell must have felt when his best seed- 
ling from the cross proved to be red 
instead of the yellow he had expected. 
A fine rose-colored origination is Rose 
Dominion, another descendant from 
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Cardinal. Some of Mr. Connell’s seed- 
lings are the result of a series of crosses, 
that is, repeated crossings of his own 
seedlings with each other. From these 
he obtained Nepenthe, Alcina, and 
Aubade. Other good varieties produced 
include Hypnos, Selene, Birmingham, and 
Parthenon. He believes his best Iris is 
Blithesome, a derivative of Dr. Kirkland’s 
Desert Gold, mentioned earlier in this 
article. 

Mr. Connell sums up the desires of the 
leading Iris hybridizers: “My purpose 
now is to produce good Iris for the garden 
and for the bench. My introductions will 
be few and ean be depended upon to pos- 
sess merit. For me, the production of 
new varieties has no commercial aspect, 
for commercial growers who specialize in 
Iris like yourself (referring to the 
author) ean best distribute outstanding 
varieties to other flower lovers. I prefer 
to call my work ‘Selectivé Breeding.’ ” 


The author has growing in his gardens 
at Beaverton, Oregon, nearly all the 
varieties originated by these industrious 
amateur hybridizers. Because these men 
have introduced only the very finest of 
their thousands of seedlings, the names of 
Kirkland, Essig, Ayres, and Connell, 
when applied to new Iris varieties, has 
become synonymous with quality and dis- 
tinetiveness. Let us hope that these suc- 
eessors of Burbank will continue to de- 
velop their hobby as vigorously and as 
enthusiastically as they have in the past. 
They are making the world a more 
pleasant and beautiful place in which to 
live. 

Iris roots are best planted during the 
Summer, when they are dormant, and are 
one of the few perennials which can and 
should be moved during these months. 
Because the roots are dormant at this 
time, they may be shipped satisfactorily 
by parcel post or express across the con- 
tinent. Growers on the Pacifie Coast 
make shipments to Australia and Hawaii, 
as well as to all the states bordering the 
Atlantic. Many of the varieties grown 
in America were originally sent from 
France and England. 
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Japanese Iris in a True Japanese Setting 


Iris Plantings at Kotaka-yen, Horikiri, Japan. Note the Tea Houses 
and the Bridge, elevated to allow better view of the Iris 


The Iris of Japan 


By DR. GEO. M. READ 


Curator, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


E are indebted to Japan for 

several distinct kinds of Iris. 

Two species of erested Iris, Iris 
gracilipes and I. tectorum, are fine plants 
for the rock garden. The former has 
slender, grass-like leaves and short stems 
which bear several small pink-lavender 
flowers. It thrives best in a _ moist, 
partially-shaded situation. The leaves 
of I. teetorum are broad, the flower stems 
about 15 inches long, and the flowers 
bluish-purple in color. It gets its name 
from the fact that it is grown on the 
ridge of the thatched roofs of houses 
and other buildings in some parts of 
Japan. Apparently, it is a native of 
China, but has been grown in Japan for 
many centuries. There are white- 
flowered varieties of both I. gracilipes 
and I. tectorum. 

Another crested Iris from Japan, Iris 
japoniea, is grown in California. It has 
evergreen leaves and a large, branched, 
flower stem which bears many flowers. 
The flowers are nearly white, each last- 
ing for only a few hours, though a 
single flower stalk gives a succession of 
bloom over a period of many days. This 
Iris can be grown in the East only under 
special conditions. 

The Siberian group of Iris is rep- 
resented by several good varieties in- 
troduced from Japan, some of the earliest 
cultivated forms coming from _ there. 
Iris orientalis, which may be merely a 
dwarf form of I. sibiriea, is a native of 
Japan. It has a comparatively short 
stem, usually bearing two flowers, which 
are somewhat larger than those produced 
by the true I. sibirica. The usual color 
is light, blue-purple. The hybridization 
of I. orientalis with the European I. 
sibirica has given rise to a large number 
of the garden varieties now well known 
in commeree, 


The smooth-leaved Iris, Iris laevigata, 
is very widely grown in Japan, since it 
is used extensively in flower arrangement. 
It is a characteristic aquatic plant, 
thriving best at the edge of ponds and 
lakes. The flowers are large, and usually 
a rich blue-purple in color. Several 
varieties are known, some of which are 
single and others double, varying in color 
from white to practically a true blue. 
This species is evidently closely related to 
our common Blue Flag. 











Hinode-zuru (Crane at Sunrise): A rather 
large, single, red-purple variety 
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IRIS KAEMPFERI 


HE Iris commonly called the Japanese 
Iris are referred to as Iris Kaemp- 
feri, the Japanese name of which is 
Hana-shobu. The wild species from 
which the cultivated forms have been 
derived grows in the mountain meadows 
in Japan, from Kyushu in the south to 
Hokkaido in the north. The leaves are 
rather slender and the stems two or more 
feet tall. The flower consists of three 
drooping falls, three rather small, erect, 
standards, and three style-branches which 
arch over the base of the falls (Fig. 1). 
The flowers are usually reddish-purple 
in color, but blue-purple wild plants may 
be found; and occasionally one may come 
across pale or practically white-flowered 
specimens. There is invariably a yellow 
zone at base of the blade of each fall. 
It is from this wild species that the 
cultivated forms have been developed, 
differing in size, shape, and color of the 
flowers. Most varieties are the so-called 
single type, some of which are very 
large, measuring as much as twelve or 
fourteen inches across. In Fig. 2 is shown 
a single-flowered variety. There are the 
three large distinct falls or sepals, the 
three small standards which are not en- 
tirely erect, and, in the center of the 
flower, the three style-branches. All of 
the parts are much larger than in the 
wild type. In the double-flowered forms 
(Fig. 3), the standards have increased 
greatly in size, and have assumed the 
same coloring and position as the falls. 
Triple-flowered varieties are also known, 
in which the stamens have grown out into 
petal-like structures. Sometimes addi- 
tional petaloid filaments appear in the 
eenter of the flower, as shown in Fig. 4. 


The garden varieties range in color 
from white through various shades of 
blue-purple and red-purple. Some of 
them are nearly uniform in color like the 
wild plant, while others are deeply 
veined with practically no color between. 
Some are “marbled” or splashed with 
different tones. On the base of the blade 
of the fall there is invariably a yellow 
zone, although no yellow varieties have 
been developed. 

A large number of named varieties have 
been produced in Japan, but most of 
these have not reached wide distribution; 
in fact, some of them have not gone out- 
side of the garden of the producer. Cer- 
tainly, very few have been sent out of 
Japan to other parts of the world. New 
varieties have been produced also in 
Europe and America. It has, however, 
been a very common practice to introduce 
plants from Japan to America or Europe 
and give them new names, thus adding 
greatly to the confusion existing among 
named varieties. A large collection of 
named varieties has been assembled from 
Japan, Europe, and America, at the 
Brooklyn Botanie Garden, in cooperation 
with the American Iris Society. An 
effort is being made to identify correctly 
the varieties from the various sources, 
describe them accurately, and illustrate 
distinctive types by watercolor drawings. 

CULTIVATION 

In_ successfully growing Japanese 
Iris, some conditions quite different from 
those required by the ordinary Bearded 
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A variety of French origin, tend- 
ing to become triple-flowered, with accessory 
petaloid structures among the style branches 


Hercules. 


Iris must be supplied. The soil should 
contain a great deal of humus and thus 
have a high water-holding capacity. A 
good garden soil, with which peat moss 
has been mixed, is very satisfactory. Dur- 
ing the Spring and flowering period, a 
great deal of moisture is required for the 
best results. In Japan, the usual pro- 
cedure is to grow the plants actually 
standing in water from early Spring 
until after the blooming period. This, 
however, is not absolutely essential for 
successful results. Like the Bearded Iris, 
the Japanese do best in full sunlight. 

The Japanese Iris develop an extensive 
root system and are heavy feeders; con- 
sequently, a rich soil is necessary, and 
large applications of fertilizer must be 
made. Well-rotted horse or cow manure 
is satisfactory, and poultry manure, if 
used with caution, gives good results. 

TRANSPLANTING 

PERHAPS the best time for transplant- 

ing the Japanese Iris is in the Spring, 
just as new growth is beginning. For 
one thing, it is much easier to divide the 
old clumps carefully at that time. Sue- 
cesful transplanting, however, can be ear- 
ried out in the late Summer and Fall. 
It is necessary to be certain that good 
growing conditions are supplied after 
transplanting, special attention being 
paid to watering. 

The Japanese Iris should not be di- 
vided up into single rhizomes, such as is 
done in the case of the Bearded Iris, 
unless very special precautions are taken 
for the culture of the plants. The 
rhizomes are rather small, and the 
fibrous root system is extensive, and in 
division most of these are broken off. 
It is much better to divide the larger 
clumps into divisions consisting of a few 
rhizomes. The plants should be set well 
below the surface of the soil. This is 
quite a different procedure from that em- 
ployed with the Bearded Iris, where very 
shallow planting is desirable. 
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One of the common mistakes made with 
the Japanese Iris is to start with a num- 
ber of varieties and then expect them to 
take care of themselves. Good results 
may be obtained only by replanting at 
least every three or four years. By that 
time, the clumps have enlarged, have be- 
come more or less hollow at the center, 
and the food has been exhausted in the 
soil. When this has occurred, the plants 
must be given a new start in fresh, well- 
fertilized soil. 

When the plants have to be shipped 
from one place to another, all the soil 
must be removed; and in consequence, 
most of the fibrous roots are broken off. 
Thus, the plants are greatly retarded in 
their new situation, and it usually takes a 
season to recover fully. 

It is possible to transplant the Japanese 
Iris short distances without any injury. 
The clumps may be divided without 
knocking off all the soil, and the pieces 
may be reset in another place. Then, if 
carefully watered, they will come along 
without delay. In fact, plants may be 
dug up any time from Spring until they 
are actually budded, transferred to an- 
other situation, or put in pots (Fig. 5). 
The essential thing is not to disturb the 
fibrous roots any more than necessary. 


GROWING SEEDLINGS 


& is very easy to grow the Japanese 

Iris from seed, which most plants 
produce in abundance, although some of 
the best varieties are practically sterile. 
If possible, the seed should be planted in 
pots in the Fall, soon after being col- 
lected, and kept in a coldframe during 
the Winter. In the early Spring the 
young seedlings will emerge, and in a 

















Wild Hana-shébu. The photograph shows 
the three falls with the yellow zone at the 
base of the blade, the three small erect 
standards, and the three style branches 
arching over the base of the falls 





Gekka-no-nami (Moonlight Waves): A white 
double-flowered variety 
few weeks require transplanting. If this 


is done, they will make good growth dur- 
ing the first year and bloom the following 
one. The seed, however, may be kept over 
until the Spring, and planted in the 
garden at the same time as peas. In 
about two months the young seedlings 
will emerge from the ground. However, 
unless special attention is given, they will 
make slow growth during the first year, 
and very few will flower the following 
season. 

Most of the seedlings will prove to be 
more or less single-flowered types, many 
of them white. However, a few 
plants may be obtained, and some of 
these may equal or exceed the average 
run of named varieties. There will be 
relatively few double-flowered plants, but 
a group of seedlings may be secured which 
will parallel rather closely in size and 
color the named varieties that have been 
produced in America, Europe and Japan. 
Occasionally, a very rare, distinct type 
may be developed. 


rood 


IRIS GARDENS IN JAPAN 


N Japan, special gardens are devoted 

to growing the Iris, and in these gardens 
very few other types of plants are found. 
Horikiri, about six miles from the center 
of Tokyo, is one of the most famous 
places for Iris Gardens. The Iris are 
usually planted in depressed beds, the 
boundaries of which consist of paths for 
people to walk on and view the flowers, 
since it is best to view them from above 
on account of the rather flat shape of most 
of the varieties. During the blooming 
season, these gardens are visited by large 
numbers of people, who enjoy themselves 


in the tea houses (Fig. 6). In such 
gardens, one or more characteristic 
bridges are built, which enable the 


visitors to pass from one place to another, 
and from which fine views of the Iris may 
be obtained. 
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The Desert—Habitat of Many Interesting Varieties of Cacti 


Exotic Color in a Cactus Garden 


F there is a sunny sloping hill in your 

garden, a niche in the wall, or ‘even 

a spare corner anywhere, you may 

have for your very own the rare ex- 
otic coloring of mysterious Cactus Flow- 
ers. No other plants have such trans- 
lucent beauty, such marvelous variety of 
exquisite, wax-like shades. Creamy-white, 
pale-yellow, old-gold, orange, sulphur, 
pink, mauve, violet, magenta—for sheer 
beauty, Cactus blossoms are unequaled in 
all the floral world. 


Some flowers are small as brilliant little 
buttons, and some, the Epiphyllums, for 
instance, are a foot across. In shape and 
arrangement of petals there is great va- 
riety, and the different blossoms resemble 
roses, poinsettias, closely-coiled dahlias, 
gorgeous chrysanthemums, fringed carna- 
tions; and some are chalice-shaped, like 
water lilies. Single flowers, double flow- 
ers, bud-like flowers, fully-opened blos- 
soms, their beauty of form vies with their 
exquisite coloring. 


Most Cacti have no leaves, and their 
blossoms spring from greatly enlarged 
succulent stems in most amazing fashions. 
On the Platyopuntia the buds come forth 
on the edge of the plate-like stems, in a 
formal and superb fringe of glorious 
color. The Echinopsis bears its great 
blossom on one side of the stem, like an 
umbrella upside down, shading with its 
magnificent waxy petals the whole plant; 
some of the Mammillarias produce flowers 
in a halo all around the stem. 


For ornamental purposes Cacti are very 
effective. The taller varieties are appro- 
priate for the background and may be 


By VESTA P. CRAWFORD, (Utah) 


Those of our readers who like the 
unusual in their gardens will find 
many worthwhile suggestions in this 
article. The Cactus family offers 
many interesting plants for filling 
in bare spots. The growing of 
cacti will be found particularly 


fascinating to lovers of the unique. 








used with smaller Cacti, with desert plants 
such as agaves and aloes, or in combina- 
tion with other rock-loving flowers and 
vines. However, for an unusual and ex- 
otic atmosphere and a radiant display of 
splendid colors, a Cactus Rockery will 
delight the most fastidious flower grower. 


The ideal site is a sunny, gently sloping 
hill which may be terraced. If the soil is 
not naturally well-drained and loose, ex- 
cavation is necessary. The filler material, 
consisting of one-half sharp sand and the 
other half, rich light soil, may be shov- 
eled in over a foundation layer of broken 
crockery, small stones, or charcoal, and 
topped with a thin covering of gravel. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
various kinds of Cacti require quite dif- 
ferent soils. This need may be met by 
adding leaf mould to those that require 
humus; slacked lime to the spot where the 
lime-lover is to be planted, or sifting sand 
into the root hole prepared for the type 
that prefers sand. Some of the varieties 


native to moist climates must be provided 
with shade and much water, as well as 
with considerable humus in the soil. Cac- 
tus catalogues usually furnish descriptive 
matter dealing with the kind of soil neces- 
sary for each variety, and these directions 
are also enclosed with seeds, plants, or 
cuttings at the time of shipment. 


Se phy selected a site and prepared 
the terraced soil, the matter of selec- 
tion of individual Cacti should receive 
careful attention. One must decide 
whether he wants tall plants, short plants, 
wide plants, or the vining type; and at 
the same time he must keep in mind the 
colors desired. The various columnar and 
tree-like Cacti are effective in the back- 
ground and present a statuesque outline 
that is particularly pleasing. Carnegia 
gigantea, the sahuaro of Arizona, grows 
to be as high as fifty feet in its old age, 
but it is so slow in growth that it is neces- 
sary to secure fairly tall specimens. There 
are few columnar Cacti native to our 
country, but many of the imported varie- 
ties, such as Lemaireocereus stellatus, with 
its handsome red blossoms, and Pachyce- 
reus columna-trajani, with its showy 
purple flowers, are excellent for back- 
ground groupings. Some of the larger 
Opuntias (davisii, yellow-flowered, and 
clavarioides, with odd brown flowers) are 
also picturesque for the same purpose. 


In the foreground, such small plants as 
the yellow-flower Echinocacti, vari-colored 
Neomammillarias, and the exquisite white 
Echinopsis are suitable. These are globu- 
lar, growing in little tufts, and massed in 
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suitable color arrangements they are a 
glory of silken blossoms. 


One must also consider the rate of 
growth of Cacti in his garden. Some, 
like the sahuaro, already mentioned, and 
others of the tree-like and columnar types, 
are very slow of growth, while the Opun- 
tias, Hylocerei, Selenicerei, and the shade- 
loving Epipylla grow rapidly. If one can 
wait for years to see his Cacti reach ma- 
turity, he may safely buy the slow-grow- 
ing types, but, if he is impatient to see 
the blossoms, he should select the rapid 
growers or else buy mature plants. 


The matter of climate is important in 
making a satisfactory selection. As al- 
ready noted, it is often quite possible to 
supply the sun, shade, moisture, and type 
of soil required, but it is not possible to 
regulate the temperature properly, unless 
the plants are raised in a glass house. 
Therefore, it is wise to select varieties 
adapted to particular climates. By dig- 
ging the plants up and storing them in- 
doors in Winter, or by putting them out 
in pots or tubs which may be moved 
about, some tropical and subtropical Cacti 
may be suecessfully grown even in the 
Northern States; but for more certain 
success, the safe plan is to select the hardi- 
est varieties for localities where the sea- 
son is short and the Winters severe. The 
following brief list is suggestive: 

Pediocactus simpsonii, a small plant 
with pink blossoms. 

Ferroeactus johnsonii, with rich, red, 
silky flowers. 

Opuntia tortispina, sulphur yellow blos- 
soms. 

In damp climates and shady localities, 
try the pink-flowered Pereskia moorei and 
the red Neomammillaria mazatlanensis. 


Y carefully adjusting conditions to 

their specifie requirements, the plants 
listed below may be grown in practieally 
any part of the United States. For sheer 
beauty, make an irregular mound edged 
with milk-white quartz rocks. Place the 
white-haired Cephalocereus senilis in the 
middle foreground and surround it with 
Opuntia vestita (red-flowered), Echino- 
eactus grusonli (the golden ball), Maloco- 





Hylocereus undatus 


carpus ottonis (yellow-flowered), and the 
pink Echinopsis multiplex. Or, if you 
are interested in rare and unusual color- 
ing, set out a brown-flowered Opuntia 
subterranea; a Lobivia cumingii, with op- 
ulent orange-colored blossoms; Hylocereus 
speciosus, with blossoms of deep carmine 
red; or the very rare and exquisite violet- 
tinted Echinocereus hempelii. 


No Cactus Garden is complete, or even 
satisfactory, without one or two night 
bloomers. These Cacti have most sublime 
large white blossoms that send forth an 
elusive halo of light, which, for exotic 
charm, cannot be compared to anything 
else in the world of flowers. The perfume 
is rich and spicy, redolent as incense and 
sweet as the fragrance of jasmine flowers. 
Many species have been called “Reina de 
la Noche” (Queen of the Night), and these 
are favorites in cultivation. Perhaps the 
best-known, and one of the loveliest, is the 
Cereus greggii of the Arizona deserts; a 
slender, vining plant with blossoms of 
ethereal luminosity. There are others 
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which have larger and more imposing 
blossoms: Harrissia fragrans, Epiphyl- 
lum latifrons, Selenicereus macdonaldiae, 
and Hylocereus undatus. 


Cacti may be propagated from seeds, 
from cuttings, or the plants themselves 
may be purehased. For the amateur the 
latter procedure is to be preferred. Seed- 
lings require definite and regular eare, 
and since so many Cacti are slow of 
growth, the eager fancier tires of the long 
wait for maturity. Cuttings should be 
left in the sun a few days to callous and 
then should be planted in sandy soil. Im- 
mediately upon receiving the rooted plants 
they should be unpacked and soaked in 
lukewarm water for half an hour and then 
planted in sandy soii. It is advisable to 
set out both plants and cuttings during 
the dormant period, which, for most varie- 
ties, is early Spring or late Fall; but 
many kinds are so hardy that they may be 
transplanted at any time when the ground 
is not frozen. The blooming time is from 
February to September, depending, of 
course, upon the variety of Cactus, eli- 
matie conditions, and other considerations. 
June is the month of most prolifie bloom- 
ing, and the time when the desert (native 
habitat of many species of Cacti), is radi- 
ant with eolor and redolent of perfume. 


Most Cacti thrive better if they are 
given some water during the blossoming 
season and for some weeks thereafter, but 
the roots should never be allowed to re- 
main wet. Spray the plants oeceasionally 
to keep them bright and free from dust, 
but always confine this procedure to even- 
ing since so many Cacti easily become 
scalded in the sun. It is not necessary 
to make frequent transplantings, and 
Cacti raised in pots do well even if the 
roots are somewhat erowded. It is well 
to remember, also, that even Cacti from 
the most desolate arroyos, appreciate good 
soil; and commercial fertilizer may be 
added as a top dressing to both potted and 
garden plants. 

Experiment with the fascinating eul- 
ture of Cacti, and you will find a new 
world of beauty and enchantment. Bring 


into your garden the exotic charm of far- 
western deserts and the waxy loveliness 
of tropical forests. 





Pediocactus simpsonii 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary 
from the Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


A SMALL SHOOTING-STAR 


F the gardener has a Shooting-star, 

it is quite apt to be Dodecatheon 

Meadia, a more or less common 

plant in woods and moist meadows 
throughout Eastern United States. This 
is well enough as far as it goes, because 
this eastern plant, in its best forms, is 
a good ornament for any shady or moist 
spot, though its height of fifteen inches 
to two feet excludes it from some com- 
binations where a smaller plant is needed. 
In the latter case one need look no 
farther than Dodeeatheon poeticum which 
gets five or six inches high in my garden, 
though it is said to grow almost twice that 
high in its native haunts. It is an early 
bloomer, too, flowering here in late April, 
about three weeks ahead of the eastern 
species. The flowers, as I have them, are 
deep rose with a yellow eye and a small 
band of white surrounding the yellow. 
The plant is easy to grow in a leaf-moldy 
soil and shade, or, in the absence of 
shade, in a moist spot in sun. Dodeca- 
theons may be grown from seed if the 
seeds are sown where the plants will 
not have to be disturbed during their 
first year of growth. 


SOME PINK VIOLETS 


HERE is enough interesting material 

in the genus Viola to occupy a full 
lifetime, and there is enough good garden 
material there to fill a large garden. It 
is not likely, though, that many garden- 
ers will care to go into the matter thor- 
oughly enough to search out all of the 
good varieties, so only two or three of 
the good pink-flowered ones will be dis- 
cussed at this time. 

Viola Flettii is a rare western Violet 
that is just commencing to find its way 
into catalogues. And unlike many of the 
western Violets, this one seems easy to 
satisfy and is permanent. It makes little 
clumps of foliage over which sparkle in- 
numerable dark-pink Violets from mid- 
May until July—a very long blooming 
period for a true Violet. My plants were 
placed in a sunny spot in the Hardy 
Border for want of a better place, and 
there they have prospered and increased, 
bringing joy and beauty each succeeding 
Spring, It was a happy choice, appar- 
ently, that placed them in a sunny spot, 
for there the leaves take on vivid shades 
of bronze, an added attraction to the 
otherwise nearly perfect plant. 


Viola Rosima is a modern addition to 
the group of Sweet Violets, requiring the 
same care that you give your English and 
Russian Violets. The color is a bright 
pink, the ‘flowers coming abundantly in 
Spring and Fall and _ intermittently 
between. 

Viola Govi:—I should like to sing the 
praises of Viola Govi, a rose-pink species 
from the Carpathian mountains of Eu- 
rope, that produces more flowers for the 
space occupied than any Violet I have 
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ever grown. It is not available in America 
so far as I know, and is mentioned as a 
good item to look for. My plants are the 
result of seeds which came from a friend 
in Europe. 


A TINY, FURRY FLAX 


G ARDENERS who are fond of Linum 
salsoloides will be glad to know that 
its dwarf form, nanum, is now available 
in America. It is hard to imagine any- 
one not loving the first of these, and the 
variety nanum is even more lovely. It 
grows into little furry mounds, two or 
three inches thick, which are studded all 
over with white Flax-flowers during June 
and July. It is happy in any sunny spot 
that is well drained and, in northern 
gardens, will appreciate some protection 
from the cold winds of Winter and Spring. 
As my plants have been grown from divi- 
sion, I cannot say that this variety will 
come true from seed, but seeds are now 
available in this country, and the great 
beauty of the plant would justify a 
trial. 
LYCHNIS ARKWRIGHTII 


If you have never grown Lychnis Ark- 
wrightii, you have little idea of how 
showy a Lychnis can be. The flowers are 
three or four times as large as the popu- 
lar Jerusalem Cross and, when they come 
the brilliant scarlet of the latter, they 
can be seen a mile away. If seeds are 
planted now, they will make for next 
year flowering-sized plants which will 
persist for years. They are easy to grow 
in any sunny spot. The plants grow from 
fifteen to twenty inches high for me, 
though some mention a height of three 
feet. 


AN ANNUAL SOAPWORT 


F the rapidly-growing annuals which 

may be sown now with the assur- 
ance of flowering before frosts kill the 
plants, the annual Soapwort, Saponaria 
vacearia, is of first importance. This is 
the flower seen in shops during late 
Winter and early Spring, that is popu- 
larly known as_ pink Baby’s-breath, 
though incorrectly so. If the soil ean be 
kept moist, seeds may be planted now 











where the plants are to bloom, or they 
may be started in pots and transplanted 
to the open when large enough to handle. 
They grow quickly into plants up to two 
feet in height, producing clouds of small, 
pink, white, or reddish flowers, accord- 
ing to the variety selected. They want sun 
and any well-drained soil. 


PINK ROOT 
INK ROOT (Spigelia marilandica) is 


not to be dismissed with the few words 
of half praise usually accorded it. On 
the other hand, it is one of the daintiest 
of woodland plants, handsome in leaf and 
flower, and an easy subject to handle. 
From tufts of dark green leaves, spring 
numerous slender stems, a foot or two 
high, bearing terminal curved spikes of 
bright-red flowers with yellow throats. 
Being an inhabitant of rich woods in 
Eastern United States, it is naturally 
best in shaded situations when trans- 
ferred to the garden, though it does quite 
well in sun if given a soil rich in leaf- 
mold and not allowed to get too dry. 
This is a plant of merit that should have 
more attention from garden makers. 


ICELAND POPPIES 
]_ OVERS of Iceland Poppies will be 


interested to know that seeds of the 
Gartref strain are now available in this 
country. I had seeds of this strain for 
testing purposes two years ago and can 
say that they will be a revelation to most 
gardeners. The vigorous plants produce 
flowers from four to five inches across 
and in a wide range of colors and com- 
binations, mostly in what is known as art 
shades, and quite often with dark edges. 
Seeds planted this month will be large 
enough to go through the Winter in good 
shape and many should bloom this Fall. 
These Poppies are short-lived plants, so 
a few should be grown every year to 
replace those that fall by the wayside. 
The fine seeds may be sown in a pot and 
pricked out into their permanent home 
as soon as they have made three or four 
true leaves, thus doing away with the 
losses which often follow transplanting 
large specimens. 
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Some of Mr. Auten’s Peonies proving the 


inconspicuous 


character of his 


markers 


Sticks, Stakes, Markers, and Labels for the Garden 


By EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (Iil.) 


T* VERY year I use nearly a thousand 
, sticks and stakes, varying in size 

from a toothpick upward. The 
point which I wish to emphasize most 
strongly in this article is that one should 
never put entire dependence on garden 
stakes and labels. (More of this later 
on.) 





TOOTHPICKS FOR POLLENIZING 


Toothpicks I find better than a brush 
for use in pollenizing. They are cheap 
and ean be discarded to avoid mixing 
pollens, whereas sterilizing a brush after 
each cross is a big nuisanee. With a 
brush, more or less pollen is lost among 
the hairs, and if one is using pollen 
diffieult to obtain, a brush is really im- 
practical. Delicacy of touch with a brush 
is advisable, as well as with a toothpick. 
As a matter of fact, there is considerable 
leeway in this matter of delicate touch in 
pollenizing. Watch a bee in a large 
flower and see how he claws and scrambles 
around over the tender stigmas. I often 
transfer pollen on the edge of a sharp 
knife blade with good results. If a tooth- 
pick is too large for some flowers it ean 
be split or whittled down. 


SHINGLES FOR ROW-MARKERS 


Shingles are useful in several ways. 
Some plants, such as Poppies, do not 
transplant satisfactorily, and others, such 
as Zinnias and Marigolds, will bloom well 
if sown where they are to bloom, and at 
a considerable saving of labor. Planting 
a solid row of such seeds and then thin- 
ning is too wasteful of seed. I take a 
shingle, split it into thin strips along 
the annual growth divisions, and use short 
pieces to mark the row, say 8 to 14 inches 
apart, the proper distance for mature 
plants. A few seeds by each stick in- 
sures at least one good plant without 
transplanting. Surplus plants ean be 
pulled out. The ground ean be much 
more completely cultivated before the 
seeds are up. 

Pieces of shinzle one to two inches wide 
are used to mark the ends of rows until 


plants are well up. Then they are re- 
moved, as a vegetable or annual flower 
garden looks better with few stakes in 
sight. One of my early garden memories 
is of newly planted gardens with sticks 
at the end of each row, the empty seed 
packets hung on them making a blaze of 
color optimistically prophetic of what 
was to come later. Of course after the 
first rain these lithographs were not so 
pretty, but soon after that the baby plants 
came up and elaimed our attention, and 
the winds blew the faded packets away. 

To mark a change in variety, I set a 
piece of shingle with the flat side at 
right angles to the direction of the row. 
If set flat side running with the row, that 
merely locates the row, or the edges of 
a wide row, until the seeds come up. To 
mark a bulb planted in a bed, the shingle 
is put to the north, flat side running east 
and west. If not convenient to put the 
stake on the north side, it is then tilted 
towards the bulb. For instance, a shingle 
leaning towards the east signifies that 
something is planted east of it, In keep- 
ing records of planted rows, I start at the 
west end of rows running east and west, 
and at the north end of rows running 
north and south. Any system more con- 
venient can be used just as well, but some 
definite system may save confusion in 
records, and often prevent killing some 
plant not yet through the ground when 
one is cultivating. 


PERMANENT LABELS FOR PEONIES 


Having about 2300 different varieties 
of Peonies in my fields, and several plant- 
ings of many of these, the matter of aceu- 
rate records is of vital importance. As 
a plant remains in the same place for 
several years, an enduring wood must be 
used. I buy rough eypress boards, six 
inches wide and twelve feet long. These 
cost from four to six cents per board foot. 
At a woodworking shop these are eut into 
strips 18 inches long and two inches 
wide. Thus four stakes are obtained 
from each board foot making the cost 
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from one to one and one-half cents each, 
plus cost of sawing and then sharpening 
by hand. Such a stake is sturdy enough 
to stay in place even if someone stumbles 
over it, is low enough to be inconspicu- 
ous, and will last for years. Unless driven 
very deep, stakes will heave some during 
the Winter, but they can be driven firm 
again in late March. Buying boards and 
having them sawed to any dimension 
wanted is usually much cheaper than buy- 
ing finished stakes. 
METHOD OF LABELING 

For my own use I label the varieties 
by nailing a three-and-one-half-inch un- 
painted and unwired wooden tree-label to 
the top of one of these stakes with a small 
¥Y-inch wire nail. <A_ special weather- 
proof pencil may be used in writing on 
the labels, but a high grade No. 2 pencil 
is just about as good. All writing is done 
before nailing the label to the stakes. 
This plan of labeling is not permanent, 
and takes considerable time each Spring, 
but it makes me check up every year so 
that records are always absolutely cor- 
rect. The wooden labels are also more 
legible than permanent metal labels. 


LABELS FOR THE SHOW GARDEN 


For the public, in the show garden, I 
use both 34-inch copper wired tree- 
labels, and a larger plain wooden label 
6 by 1% inches, fastened on four-foot 
cane stakes, the latter dyed green. This 
again is a makeshift, but it does the work 
and is inexpensive. These cane stakes 
come from Japan, are standard in the 
florists trade, and ean be obtained in 
lengths from 114 feet to six feet. All 
are dyed green except the 6 foot size. 
They are useful in many ways about the 
garden, and if one alone is not strong 
enough to support a plant, three set in 
tripod formation and tied at the top will 
do the work of a heavy stake. 

AN ACCURATE PLANTING RECORD NECESSARY 

There are many good plant markers 
on the market, and they are a great con- 
venience, but none of them carry a 
guarantee that some mischievous. or 
thoughtless child will not some time pull 
them up, or that some careless workman 
will not dig them out. Therefore, as I 
said at the start of this article, one should 
not put all his dependence on stakes or 
markers. He should keep an accurate 
and complete planting record, showing 
the plan of staking followed, and the 
number of plants of a variety between 
stakes. Then if a stake is lost, the plant- 
ing ean be proved and the missing stakes 
re-set at blooming time, or perhaps as 
the plants come through the ground. If 
planting is done irregularly in a large 
bed, then a map should be made, showing 
where everything is planted. In a large 
planting an accurate reeord is absolutely 
indispensable, and a duplicate copy 
should be kept in a safety deposit box. 

Some of the greatest delights in gar- 
dening come from knowing the names of 
plants raised, not only as to species, but 
the individual variety as well, and from 
studying these different kinds, and from 
seeking to have only the best. Sticks, 
stakes, markers and labels will help vou 
till you get acquainted, and after that 
they are a check on varieties that are dug 
for moving or propagation. 
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Dahlia Growing for Show and for Pleasure 


By GEORGE ORR LATIMER, (Oregon) 

















Zip;—A Miniature Dahlia; Informal Decorative, bright carmine-red, shading towards 
coral. Originator, Harold Miller, Portland, Oregon. 1933 Dahlia Roll of Honor 


man’s flower. This may be due to 

the magnificent size which some 
newer Dahlias have attained, suggesting 
the appeal of strength to the masculine 
nature. Or it may be due to the difficulty 
of arranging suitable house decora- 
tions with these mammoth types by the 
lady of the home, thus allotting to man 
the care and appreciation of this flower. 
However, with the increasing develop- 
ment and improvement in the Miniatures, 
the ever-growing number of Pompons, 
Single, and Small Cactus types, we now 
have a flower for every kind of decora- 
tion, for every occasion and for every 
member of the household. 

Human tastes differ, so there will al- 
ways be a cherished place for the huge 
Dahlias such as Robin Adair (Mastick), 
an informal decorative of deep empire- 
yellow with reddish-bronze shadings on 
the reverse petal; Washington Giant 
(Lee), an orchid-pink with a blending of 
silver; Grandee (Ballay), a red, shaded 
orange, of 14 inches and more; and Mary 
Elizabeth Redfern (Redfern), a deep 
orchid-rose—all recent Pacific Coast in- 
troductions; and for the older favorites 
such as Jane Cowl, Satan, Shahrazad, 
Thomas A, Edison, Champoeg, and Ida 
Perkins to mention only a few of different 
colorings that delight the eye, there will 
also be a place. 

On the other hand there is an inereas- 
ing interest in the charming smaller types 
of Dahlias, and it is hoped that the 
amateur grower will find a choice spot in 
his garden for these. They are attractive 
both in the house and in the garden. The 
Miniatures especially, lend themselves to 


| T has been said that the Dahlia is the 


making an attractive hedge of color. 
Another suggestion is to make use of one’s 
smaller flower beds, utilized for Spring 
flowers such as tulips, by planting them 
with a mass. of some favored-colored 
Dahlia, or with a varied group of colors 
according to preference. A semi-formal 
garden can be made most attractive by 
this manner of planting. If the grower 
is interested in collecting seed for new 
varieties, he will find the small-type 
Dahlia much easier to work: with for this 
purpose. Lastly, the increased interest in 
these small Charms and Poms may bring 
about a greater unity of floral admiration 
in the home, especially if the Dahlia has 
been assigned to the lot of man. 

We find the same types in the Minia- 
tures—formal and informal, decorative 
and cactus—as in the large Dahlias. One 
of the new gems of this type is Zip (Mil- 
ler), a light earmine-red, shading towards 
coral, a seedling of Garden Love. This is 
a plant that is free-flowering throughout 
the season, with good stiff stems and fine 
foliage. It was on the 1933 Honor Roll, 
as was Golden California (Bolsa), a twin 
to the large Dahlia Ambassador, in both 
form and color, but in miniature. Baby 
Royal (West), an importation from Eng- 
land, salmon-pink and apricot, with gold 
shadings, won most approval last year. 
Jean (Dahliadel), a semi-cactus; Car- 
mellia, a fine bedding Dahlia; Coronne, a 
gardenia-like white; Flambeau, a bright- 
orange of the peony type, are others that 
will add much charm to any garden. 

The outstanding new Pompons of last 
year, according to Mr. Derrill W. Hart, 
were Jill and Jack (Dahliadel), prim- 
rose-yellow and rich burgundy, respect- 





ively, and Gary (Frame), a bright cardi- 
nal-red. Silver Tips, Honey, Little Irene, 
Mary Munns, Sonny, Bebe, Joe Fette, 
Hazel Dell, and Tom Thumb, will provide 
a variety of color, and will prove highly 
attractive for show purposes. 

Then if there is still room somewhere in 
the garden, a few Collarettes, Charms, 
and Singles, will complete a collection of 
Dahlias satisfactory to the most exacting 
grower. 

WHEN TO PLANT FOR SHOW 


Time of planting is important for one 
who intends to enter the Fall Dahlia Show 
in his loeality. One should raise enough 
of one kind for a proper display. One or 
two plants may have just passed the 
prime of blooming when the Show starts, 
but if there are sufficient plantings of an 
exhibition variety, there is a far better 
chance for a prize. Consideration should 
be given first to the types of awards that 
are to be offered, and then to planting 
and cultivating for that purpose. In 
many localities, watering is not as im- 
portant as proper cultivation which pro- 
duces the large and healthy blooms, with 
the added attention to careful budding. 


COLOR CONTRASTS DESIRED 


To-day the trend is toward a sharp con- 
trast in colors. No longer are the delicate 
shades of pink and lavender attracting at- 
tention. Brilliant types are in demand 
for show purposes. Novelty types of 
Dahlias attract the visitors at a show. 
Care and skill are required to make a 
pleasing display in a basket or bowl. In 
a basket display an analogous shading of 
colors is effective, but an improper bal- 
ance in form may offset the beauty of the 
blending colors. A green background will 
give the natural sctting of the flower and 
suggest the effect that it may still be 
growing. 

A suggestion for the amateur grower 
is to group Dahlias according to color 
when planting. If the garden is large, the 
effect will be more beautiful because of 
the broad perspective. 


SELECTING VARIETIES 


The Dahlia lover who is just starting 
to raise these lovely flowers, should begin 
with good varieties. If his funds are 
limited, he can start with some of the 
older, well-established kinds that. still 
grace the fields and gardens of every 
Dahlia enthusiast. A new variety that 
has attracted attention, may turn out 
quite unsatisfactory; and advice as to its 
habits of growth, form, and stem-develop- 
ment should be obtained from some one 
who has had experience with it. Do not 
buy just any Dahlia tuber if you are look- 
ing for real pleasure from this flower. 
In case it is impossible to obtain direct 
information about certain Dahlias, the 
beginner can make a good start inex- 
pensively, by, obtaining a named collec- 
tion from a commercial grower. 


(Continued on page 309) 
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Four young Swallows. 


Any home is not complete without this graceful Bird 


How to Attract Birds to Your Premises 


, | ‘HE Birds will soon be with us 
again! Are you going to have your 
share of them with you this year? 

With just a little bother one can make 
almost any home that has trees or shrub- 
bery on the grounds into a Bird Sanctuary. 

There are many ways in which you 
ean help the Birds make your home 
theirs. They will repay you many times 
over for your trouble. 

First of all comes the house. A good 
many houses I see are large, gaudy, 
painted affairs, enough to frighten any 
Bird off the premises. 

Most Birds, save the lordly Martin, 
like a small, plain house with a doorway 
just big enough for them to enter. Make 
your house with not too lew a roof, and 
leave air space between the top of walls 
and the roof, as the interior gets hot on 
those hot summer days, unless the house 
is in the shade. Be sure and let the eaves 
drop over far enough so the rain will 
not beat in. Nature made the little Birds 
so a little wetting such as they get in an 
open nest would not hurt them once in a 
while. But to lie in a damp nest for 
days will not do. 

There is one exception to the rule when 
it comes to building a house; that is the 
Robin. A Robin will invariably choose 
to build a nest of its own, rather than 
start housekeeping in an enclosed house. 
What the Robin wants is just a box or 
shelf to build the nest on, perhaps with 
a roof over it to keep the scorching sun 
off its babies. 

When possible, tuck your house away 
in a thicket or among the foliage of a 
tree, as most Birds like seclusion and 
family life. The Martin, however, is an 
exception. He likes plenty of company, 
and wants his apartment built at least 15 
feet above the ground and away from all 
buildings and trees. 

There are many other ways in which to 
attract Birds to your grounds. Bunches 
of short strings for nest building are 
always welcome. If there is no water on 
the premises, so the Birds can mix their 
own mud, a gallon or two of water poured 
into a small depression in the ground 
once or twice a day will furnish them 
with the most essential part of nest build- 


By OLEN HANSON, (Kansas) 


ing material, as most Birds use plenty of 
mud in making their nests. 

We see plenty about feeding Birds in 
Winter, but very seldom anything about 
feeding them in Summer. A good many 
people wonder why their home is so de- 
void of Birds, when a place a mile or so 
away will be swarming with them, for no 
apparent reason. 

Fruit trees are a big attraction to 
Birds; not because of the fruit alone (as 
the non-fruit-eating species will be just 
as abundant as the ones with a liking for 
sweets), but for the worms and insects 
that are usually abundant on fruit trees. 

So plant a few fruit trees, build a few 
houses, supply the Birds with plenty of 
nest-building material, and they will re- 
pay you fully with their presence. 





Human Traits in Birds 
VOLUTIONISTS who look back to 


the ape to find man’s ancestors are 
probably not going far enough, judging 
by the altogether human and modern 





The Robin will invariably choose to 
build a nest of its own 


characteristics displayed by the Bluebirds 
that for five years have made their spring 
home at the W. Nettleship house. 

Mamma and Papa Bluebird had gotten 
along well enough in past seasons but 
this Spring a gay young flapper showed 
up just as the old-timers were completing 
their nest. She tried all her blandish- 
ments to no effect and finally, when 
Mamma Bluebird was sitting on her 
dainty nest, attacked her. For several 
days the Nettleships managed to protect 
the mating Bird, but yesterday the flapper 
wingling got ahead of them, pecked the 
eyes from the older Bird and killed her. 

And did Papa Bluebird mourn the loss 
of his faithful mate, as the storybooks 
would have it? Not he; he fell with 
speed for the flaunted charms of Miss 
Flapper, and today they are busily 
engaged in building a new nest in which 
they are using all the choicest strings and 
straws from the one where the dead Bird 
for days sat on her eggs. 

Oh man! 


—(Yakima Republic) 





The Grosbeaks in Wisconsin 


AM much interested in the discussion 
on the Cardinal Grosbeak. We en- 
joyed the presence of a very fine specimen 
all Winter, two years ago, when we lived 
at a place having a nice growth of Ever- 
greens, which is very much appreciated 
by this beautiful Bird, as everyone knows 
who has read James Lane Allen’s “Ken- 
tucky Cardinal.” 

He visited the feeding table regularly 
once or twice a day, regardless of what 
the weather was, until Spring; when, one 
morning after treating us to a wonderful 
burst of song, he disappeared. 

The Cardinal Grosbeak is gradually 
working farther North and seems to be 
following the streams, especially the 
Wisconsin and Mississippi Rivers. This 
gorgeous songster is well worth attracting 
by the planting of more Evergreens, as is 
so delightfully told by Mr. Allen. 

The Evening Grosbeaks visit us oe- 
easionally in flocks at certain times of the 
year. 

W. E. Eneuisn, ( Wise.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COwpPeER 





_— 
Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 








The Cooper Plan 


Practical Considerations Devoid of Theory 


OME readers who have followed discussion of the 
S various features and phases of THE Cooper PLAN, 

may be critical of the fact that more practical sug- 
gestions have not been offered, and such readers will be 
interested in what follows. 

The working out of THe Cooper PLAN in practice must 
necessarily involve details which vary more or less with 
individual cases, and therefore it is not very easy to offer 
generally applicable practical suggestions. It may be 
said, however, that THe Cooper PLAN, being based essen- 
tially on part time home industry or occupation, does not 
involve real farming in any broad way, as the term is 
ordinarily defined. Nevertheless, farming activities enter 
into THE Cooper PLAN in a general way, as do also horti- 
cultural and gardening activities, 

About the first question that is asked by those who 
would embrace the advantages of THE Cooper PLAN, or 
any other idea of living on the land, is to know how much 
land is required to grow enough food for a family of say 
five people. They also want to know whether chickens 
and animals should be kept; and how to grow food crops. 

Poultry raising is a suitable activity for the small agri- 
eulturist, and works into fine advantage with THE Cooper 
PLAN. Many people who have made a success in raising 
poultry on a small seale, cannot duplicate this success on 
a large scale, and therefore the little fellow in poultry 
raising may be said to have advantages over the man with 
larger operation. We can surely assume that poultry 
is almost a necessity in any plan of living on the land. 
Not only does it give eggs and flesh for home consumption, 
but both eggs and dressed poultry are always salable for 
cash, even though sometimes the price may be a low one. 

Gardening, however, is the chief source of food supply 
for the family living on the land; and gardening must be 
studied in all its phases, so that crops adapted to the soil 
and to the climate, and to the individual wants of the 
family can be selected and grown. 

If two or three acres of good land is available, a family 
can to advantage keep, in addition to poultry and a gar- 
den, pigs and a cow. Indeed, more than one cow is some- 
times kept, and milk is sold. <A pig or two is almost a 
necessity to consume the wastes from the table and from 
the garden; and the pig can be either home-butchered, or 
sold for cash. Milk goats are sometimes kept successfully. 

One important point which should be considered in con- 
nection with the country home with an acre or more of 
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ground, is that when much more than two acres are put 
under cultivation, either mechanical power or horse power 
is almost necessary. This is presuming that the head of 
the family is working on his place only a part of the time. 
If he puts all his time on the place, it is possible for him 
to cultivate by hand two acres or more. 

Many families with small incomes can reduce their cost 
of living materially, on a small piece of land, by growing 
their own food supply, and perhaps marketing a part of 
the crops produced, but as has been pointed out from 
time to time in these discussions (and is most important), 
the advantage of a country residence is very great espe- 
cially with a family of children who are growing up. 

One point should be always kept in mind; many inex- 
perienced people overestimate their ability to produce. 
Any plan of living on the land, by those who have never 
had country or farming experience, should be undertaken 
on a small scale at first, because this gives experience 
without involving too many mistakes. 

Too much stress should not be given to the ability to 
produce until the head of the house and the family itself 
have shown a disposition and a skill in connection with 
working on the land. 

The practical phase of THz Cooper PLAN as above out- 
lined, will be continued in a future issue. It is the desire 
of the Editor to give some real practical helps as well as 
to point out the advantages of country living. Readers 
may ask any questions they see fit, with the assurance that 
such questions will get personal and as thorough atten- 
tion as possible. 





Winter Frost Damage and the Future 


EVERE winter injury was expected following the 
S record-breaking weather conditions experienced dur- 

ing the Winter of 1933-1934, but the extent of the 
damage could not be determined until Summer was well 
advanced. Reports multiply that the damage is at least 
as great as was expected. 

This situation has brought to our attention the desir- 
ability of replacing the destroyed things by forms or vari- 
eties that may be expected to prove hardy under the most 
exacting conditions. There are some things that are 
dependable under almost all conditions. There should 
not be too much haste in coming to a decision as to 
whether any particular specimen has been winter-killed. 


After a Winter such as we have just experienced, there 
is too much of a tendency to watch things too closely for 
signs of life, and when signs of life do not appear, many 
gardeners are too hasty in removing the suspected thing. 
Partial damage by frost may result in retarding the 
growth in the Spring, and yet the specimen may have life 
enough to put forth leaves somewhat later than it would 
under favorable conditions. This year we have also had 
a severe Spring drouth, and cold early Spring, in many 
sections; and this in itself would have a strong tendency 
to retard the starting of badly or partially-injured trees 
and shrubs. This little caution is intended as a guide for 
those who are too hasty in removing things which they 
suspect of having been winter-killed. 

So, friends, we are up against a situation calling for 
the selection of other things in place of those which we 
have lost by the severe Winter. Here again we should 
not be too hasty. We must not select things which have 
not been proven ironclad. Things which are claimed to 
be hardy are often far from it, and some things which are 
thought to be only semi-hardy are much more hardy than 
supposed. 

Some trees and shrubs seem to have been actually im- 
proved in growth and bloom by the severe Winter. Some 
of the others which were growing nicely June Ist, did not 
put forth growth as early in the Spring as usual, and this 
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presumably may be partly owing to drouthy conditions. 

The Editor has on his grounds three specimen trees 
of the European Larch. These trees seem to have started 
growth just about as promptly as ever in the Spring and 
have made their beautiful light-green foliage growth in 
luxuriant condition, and are a great joy to behold. No 
single specimen tree seems to have given me quite the sat- 
isfaction in the way of growth and general beauty as the 
European Larch. 

Many hardy ornamental apple and crabapples are desir- 
able for the home grounds and are growing in favor for 
decorative purposes. The hardy old varieties of Apples 
are desirable as single trees on the home grounds if suffi- 
cient space is available. 

Altogether the past Winter has resulted in a more care- 
ful and systematic study of the really hardy things than 
we have ever before had, and this will assist greatly in 
an intelligent selection for planting during the coming 
years. Many of these hardy things can be planted to 
good advantage in the Fall and more will be said along 
this line in future issues. 





Judging at Flower Shows 


HIS is a time of year when flower shows are in sea- 
son, and the judging of flowers, of which the Editor 
has done his share, comes up for discussion. 

It must be admitted to begin with that judging is 
generally wonderfully well done, considering the frailty 
of human nature and the ease with which the human 
mind gets off the track. 

Having exhibited in many hundreds of classes at many 
different flower shows, I will say that in nine cases out 
of ten, the judging has been well done. It is only the 
other tenth that the following remarks are aimed at. 

There are two classes of judges at the flower shows 
who need a bit of coaching. One class does the judging 
so hurriedly that they cannot give proper consideration 
to the specimen flowers shown in competition with each 
other. The other class is the opposite extreme; those 
who are so technical and so fussy in their judgment that 
they actually lose the truly finer points of the flowers 
in the maze of technicalities with which they surround 
the art of judging. In between these two extremes are 
the practical judges who give sufficient weight to the 
finer points, yet have an eye for practical features. 

It is chiefly against hasty judging that I would caution. 
Some judges are so careless in their handling of the 
work that they do not give consideration even to the 
rules under which the prizes are offered, and seem to 
think that their hurried judgment is the only rule nec- 
essary to follow. This class does not survive long. 

But I am sorry to say that the other class, those who 
waste a lot of time getting at what they believe to be 
the finer points of the flowers (some of these fine points 
mostly imaginary), are more tenacious of their judging 
jobs; perhaps because they are able to throw a certain 
amount of mystery about their work and get credit for 
being scientific or technical. 

For good judging, let us have the practical flower 
grower, the person who knows flowers from direct con- 
tact with them. A small town florist, or what I should 
call an advanced amateur, is more likely to make a 
good judge than.the so-called experts—florists who are 
chiefly concerned with manufacturing funeral pieces, ete., 
or the highly-educated horticulturalist who knows 
mostly the technical points about flowers. In short give 
us more judging by the people who know gardens. 

Since judges at flower shows are only human, and 
are therefore subject to error, we should give them reason- 
able consideration for this reason, but the judge who 
puts on airs just because he is a judge and wears a badge, 
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and does not study his subject, is no judge at all, and 
he should not long survive. 

In many cases the judges are selected, not especially 
for their ability, but because of their social or official 
position. Political stuff does not help to make flower 
shows popular with either spectators or exhibitors. 





The Editor’s Brown Thrasher 


HEN this Editor was a youngster, there was no such 

thing as a Brown Thrasher in evidence in this sec- 
tion of Northern New York. Now the Brown Thrashers 
are regular visitors, and as singers they seem to take prece- 
dence over any Bird we have here. 

The particular Brown Thrasher I have in mind, ap- 
peared to me one May morning about 5:30 A. M., as I 
was returning from ‘‘The Plant’’ (as we call the building 
where THE FLOWER GROWER editorial office is located). 
He was perched high on the electric power wire, ‘‘singing 
his head off.’’ While I was aware that Brown Thrashers 
imitated a few different Birds, I was not aware that they 
would attempt almost anything in this line. The vocabu- 
lary (or shall we call it repertoire), of this particular 
Thrasher seemed to be at least double any I had ever 
heard. He ran through ten or a dozen different bird calls 
and notes of his own, and when he finally ended up‘with 
the caw caw, of our ever-present crows, I was so startled 
that I hardly believed my ears. However, a neighbor 
said he had heard this same Thrasher give the caw caw 
call of the crow several times. 

The above is based only on observation and not on a 
study of literature relating to the Brown Thrasher. It is 
hoped that readers will be able to tell us more about this 
very interesting Bird. 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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How immeasurably more of the joy of life is the reward of 
those who live it simply and naturally. Consider Thoreau 
in his hut at the edge of Walden Pond; Burroughs in his wood- 
land retreat, Slabsides, chosen as a refuge where he could escape 
the conventionalities of life, and also get “a first hand acquaint- 
ance with Nature.” What lover of the great out-doors can help 
envying those two great souls their care-free, happy existence? 
Those who have not read and re-read the intensely interesting 
and highly instructive works of John Burroughs, from “Wake 
Robin” to “The Last Harvest,” have missed much. 


Burroughs had the faculty that few possess—that of seeing 
the beauty and design of nature in the common things that sur- 
round our every day lives. His observing eye missed nothing 
that might reveal some one of nature’s so-called secrets—secrets 
that are such only because the ordinary mind has trained itself 
to shut deliberately the door of observation. And so, Bur- 
roughs was much more than a naturalist; he was ever a truth- 
seeker. He lived and wrote in the period when there was pour- 
ing from the presses a flood of books written by clever fiction- 
ists who were falsely attributing all sorts of peculiarly human 
traits to their bird and animal heroes; and we owe much to him 
for squelching the nature-fakirs who were beginning to divert 
the taste of readers from truthful recordings of the ways and 
manners of wild life to ridiculously fanciful and imaginative 
invention. oneuniemeideads 

“To interpret Nature is not to improve upon her; it is to 
draw her out,’ wrote Burroughs. And again, he states: “The 
literary naturalist does not take liberties with facts; facts are 
the flora upon which he lives. The more and the fresher the 
facts, the better. I can do nothing without them, but I must 
give them my own flavor. I must impart to them a quality 
which heightens and intensifies them.” Under such code, this 
simple-living Prophet of Nature, with his rare ability to com- 
bine scientific accuracy with unusual literary charm, wrote his 
observations so appealingly that he well merits the honor 
already unanimously acclaimed him—that of being the Greatest 
of All Nature Writers. 
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Growing Peonies Successfully in Michigan 
By J. B. MOLL, (Mich.) 


ing Peonies bloom, and perhaps other 

growers might be interested in my 
experience. I dig a hole about 18 inches 
to 2 feet deep and about the same in 
width, and fill this with the best top soil 
I have. Then add two or three handfuls 
of bonemeal and spade it over and over 
until it is well mixed in the hole. Then 
plant your Peonies so that the top of 
your Peony eyes is not more than 2 inches 
below the top of the soil. I would rather 
have them 114 inches deep than 
21% inches. Be sure and firm the soil 
as you plant, and water them at the 
time you plant them. 

Just as soon as the buds show in the 
Spring, soak in the water—do not 
sprinkle—but soak them every three days. 
Take the nozzle off and let the water run 
until you count 30 slowly, then go to 
the next Peony and do the same, and 
so on to each one; then come back to 
the first one and do it all over again. 
You will find by that time, after the 
water has settled, that you can run your 
hand into the mud up to your wrist and 
that is just what your Peonies want. 
Remember that your Peony root is all 
of 12 inches to 18 inches down in the 
ground and that you must give it water 
enough to reach the bottom of the root. 
I have done this for years and have been 
very successful in getting them to bloom. 
Don’t pass by that three-day schedule of 
watering unless it rains heavily. If you 
do, your buds may not develop, and when 
your buds begin to dry up it may be 
because you have not given them water 
enough. It takes a lot of rain to soak 
the ground four to six inches deep, and 
even that does not reach the bottom of 
a Peony root. 


I have growing on my place about 
eighty different Peonies, and I have 
found the real dependable Peonies. A 
low price is not always a sign that a 
Peony is a low-grade Peony. Take 
Mme. De Verneville, which sells about as 
cheap as any Peony on the market, yet 
is a very-large, early, high-grade Peony. 
Some time ago someone in a write-up 
on Peonies condemned Lady Leonora 
Bramwell as a very inferior Peony that 
ought to be discarded, as there were 
others far better. I have grown Lady 
Leonora Bramwell for a good many years 
and it has never failed to bloom every 
year. This last Spring Lady Leonora 
Bramwell was something wonderful; it 
was just loaded with bloom, and no buds 
blighted. When Jenny Lind was first 
placed on sale, the price was $100.00 a 
root. Jenny Lind is just as good today 
as the day it was first placed on sale, 
and you can possibly buy it for 50 cents. 
If you can’t afford to buy Therese, get 
Claire Dubois and Sarah Bernhardt 
both tiptoppers, and La Perle is a Peony 
that is all its name stands for—a pearl. 
If I had to choose between La Perle and 
Therese it would be La Perle, always, 
to my way of thinking, one of the finest 
in existence. 

Souvenir de lVExposition Universelle 
is much the same color as Edulis Superba, 


| HAVE been very successful in mak- 





but a better bloomer, and only a few days 
later. I treated Exposition Universelle 
just the same as I[ treated the rest that 
I planted, but it would not stand for 
the treatment. Something about the soil 
it did not like. After trying for four 
years to get that root to bloom and not 
succeeding, I dug it up and set it aside 
intending to plant it in a row with some 
others I had that I used just for the 
foliage. However, I neglected to do so 
and it was just loaded with bloom the 
next Spring, and has bloomed every year 
since. I just planted this on common 
garden soil without any special care. 
I suppose the ground I planted it in, in 
the first place, was too rich. 

As to white Peonies, you have to go 
some to beat the old stand-by, Festiva 
Maxima. For a_ late-white, Marie 
Lemoine with its light-yellow center is 
about as worthwhile a Peony as any one 
could desire; and Venus is just grand. 
As it first bursts into bloom, it is a very 
light-pink, but soon turns to clear white. 
It is large, and a dependable bloomer. 

There may be reds that are superior 
to Karl Rosenfield, but with me it is a 
very early, sure bloomer, and good 
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enough, though I would take a chance on 
some of the other and newer ones. 

Augustin D’Hour is about the same 
color as Felix Crousse, has a larger 
bloom and is a better and surer bloomer. 
It will give you flowers with less care 
than any Peony I know of. 

Eugene Bigot is an all-around, good, 
late, dark-red Peony. 

Beginners will make no mistake in 
buying the above, also the following: 

Couronne D’Or, late white; Lady 
Alexandre Duff, very-light pink. 

Mons. Jules Elie, a tiptopper, one of 
the best; greatest of all pink Peonies. 


Pierre Duchartre, Reine Hortense, 


Tourangelle. 

Mme. Forel is another outstanding very 
fine Peony that is being neglected. 

Albert Crousse, Duc de Wellington, 
Livingstone. 

Walter Faxon is one of the grandest 
Peonies I have ever seen, somewhat near 
the color of a coral pink. There are 
plenty of other good Peonies, but the 
ones I have mentioned I grow, so I know 
what they will do. 

Since my soil is sand, I do not know 
what the treatment I give my Peonies 
would do to Peonies grown on elay soil; 
but this I know, that when Peony buds 
blight, it is generally because they do 
not get water enough. 
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Best Way to Cut Flower Stems 


] N cutting flowers, or arranging them in 

vases, see that the bottom of the stems 
are cut on a slant, or as women say, “on a 
bias,” rather than square across. 


Notice how a glass of water adheres 
to the smooth surface of a table, es- 
pecially one having a glass top, if the 
bottom of the glass of water happens to 
be wet. It is difficult to lift it. The rea- 
son is that air has been excluded. The 
same thing occurs when the bottoms of 
flower stems set squarely down on the 
bottom of a vase. Water then is ex- 
eluded and the flowers soon wilt in con- 
sequence. That is illustrated in the dia- 
gram showing the wrong way to cut the 
stems. 

When the bottom of the stems are cut 
on an angle, only the point rests on the 
bottom, and water is drawn up freely in 
the stems; as a result the flowers last 
longer. 

Change the water in the vase every 
day. 

Epwarp C. Vick 





Legend of the Moss Rose 


(Translated from the German) 


“THE Angel that watches over the 
flowers, and in the silent night re- 
freshes them with dew, was slumbering 
one spring day in the shadow of a 
Rose-bush. 

And when he awoke, his countenance 
was pleasant, and he said; “Loveliest 
of my children! I thank thee for thy 
refreshing perfume, and for thy cooling 
shadow. Hadst thou a wish to ask of 
me, how readily would I grant it!” 

“Adorn me then, with a new beauty”, 
implored the spirit of the Rose. 

And the Angel adorned the loveliest of 
flowers with simple moss. 

And the Moss Rose stood lovely in 
modest attire; the finest among its 
companions. 

Mrs. M. Sr. Sron 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses 


of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE arrival of July finds Summer 
at its height, with Spring left be- 
hind and no hint of the Fall to 
come. The combined activities of nature 
and man are now showing pleasing results 
in a harvest that will increase as the weeks 
go on, and not cease entirely until the 
very doorstep of Winter is reached. 
Comes in July,—berries, vegetables, 
grains, flowers, fruits, and loveliness in 
general ;—everything to keep us healthy 
and happy, for both body and soul. 


Mullein, that interesting plant that 
thrives so well in the dry, sun-baked fields 
of July, is opening its pretty, yellow 
flowers, a few at a time in a somewhat 
grudging manner, although there are 
many buds on the tall flowering stalk. 
But it is a very cautious plant and will 
take no chances on not having its Flowers 
pollenized. The Mullein at maturity is 
a tall, soldier-like plant, and in spite of 
its abundance and weedy growth, gar- 
deners occasionally transplant it in their 
flower gardens and name it, quite appro- 
priately, velvet plant. That good old 
naturalist, John Burroughs, in writing 
about a trip abroad, said: “I have come 
three thousand miles to see the Mullein 
cultivated in a garden.” An oddity, but 
one that he might have observed in his 
native land. 


Goldfinches consider the seeds of Mul- 
lein a delicacy, and numbers of these lit- 
tle beauties usually are to be found where 
the plant grows abundantly. The yellow 
of the finch blends so completely with the 
Flower, that it is difficult to tell where 
Flowers end and Bird begins. When the 
Mullein has finished its long period of 
blossoming, it does not lie down and die, 
but keeps right on standing, preserving 
its soldierly appearance even in death, 
seeming to stand guard over the baby 
mullein plants that make their appear- 
ance in the Fall; velvety little rosettes, 
enduring, unharmed through the Winter. 
Hummingbirds have been observed gather- 
ing the fine hairs from Mullein leaves to 
line their wee nests. 


Wild Roses carry over into July to add 
their touch of loveliness to the month, 
while roadsides and fields are veritable 
gardens of mid-summer bloom. 


Young Birds of practically every 
species common to our own particular 
area may be observed in July, frequently 
in the company of their parents, who 
bring them to our dooryards to introduce 
them to the conveniences provided for 
them. While it is not necessary, and 
probably not advisable to keep the feed- 
ing stations well-stocked in Summer, 
nevertheless it is a great satisfaction to 
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An Ohio Peppermint Field 


Peppermint from which oil is distilled is harvested in July after the manner of hay 


note the confidence the parent Birds have 
in us when they bring their children to 
our very window ledges. It seems most 
inhospitable not to furnish at least light 
refreshments for the eager youngsters. A 
piece of suet or a fat meat-rind fastened 
to tree or post, or a little cracked grain 
placed on the feeding shelf will keep old 
favorites near us. 


When we wage war against Wild Morn- 
ing-glories (or Bindweed) in our gardens, 
we think them unlovely pests, but when 
observed in early morning, growing in a 
thick mat on a roadside bank, the multi- 
tude of dainty, bell-shaped blossoms 
make a picture not soon forgotten. Like 
many other wild plants, they are better 
appreciated when they do not encroach 
upon our cultivated ground. No matter 
how pretty the wild plant, it usually 
becomes a weed when it enters our 
gardens. 


July finds the daylight hours diminish- 
ing noticeably. The position of the sun 
is inching steadily southward and will 
thus continue for nearly six months—a 
yearly event that is accompanied by a 
tinge of sadness for many of us. 


Insect music increases as the month ad- 
vances. The warmer the night, the 
greater the volume of “song.” As Bird 
singing gradually diminishes, the Insect 
music grows stronger; thus does Nature 
arrange her affairs to keep the Summer 
well balanced. 


Warm evenings bring out other night 
creatures,—little vagabonds that slip 
somehow through the mesh of the screens, 
drawn irresistibly to the light. Some very 
interesting “bugs” find their way around 
the evening lamp. Dainty gauzy crea- 
tures dressed in green, brown, lavender, 
red, and many shades of each, flit around 
the light in what is usually the dance of 
death. July evenings bring droves of 
Millers. to beat against windows and 
sereens, pounding themselves to death in 
their efforts to reach the light. Fairies of 
a realistic world are these silent dancers 
of the night, seemingly coming from 
nowhere at dusk, and, those surviving 
the night, disappearing at dawn as com- 
pletely as if, like the fairies in old tales, 
they wore invisible cloaks. 


Pussy Willows in the Dooryard 


S a delightful experiment I recom- 
mend growing Pussy Willows. Their 
shape is upright, and their leaf small, 
making little shade to interfere with 
other growth. Their development is in- 
teresting, amusing, and beautiful, and 
the stock most inexpensively secured. I 
was fortunate in having a bunch of twigs 
of an improved variety given me, but I 
believe the commonest twigs from the 
brookside would prove very satisfactory. 
In the Spring of 1930 I was given a 
bunch of twigs a foot or more long with 
enormous buds. The catkins opened 
beautifully in a vase of water, and before 
I could bear to throw them out, they were 
forming rootlets. Having planted them 
carelessly in a sheltered place under a 
grape vine, I had little expectation of their 
growth, because I believed they needed 
wet ground, but five twigs survived. 
The following Spring they produced 
no “pussies” but in 1932 there were many 
furry buds, and that Summer they 
pushed their way through the grape vine 
over head. About this time we were com- 
pelled to cut the grape vine back very 
severely because of the excessive shade, 
and last Spring (the Willow’s third sea- 
son), I had a fine erop of pussies. They 
were the earliest thing astir and brought 
bees that must have come a great dis- 
tance, as we are well in the heart of the 
city, and smoke and gas destroy bees until 
there are none to pollinate my blooms. 


In August a neighbor gave me peony 
roots. “What can I give you in return?” 
I asked. “You said you must thin your 
Willows,” she replied. So we moved one 
into the next dooryard in Midsummer, 
and although a hot dry spell ensued, 
causing it to drop every leaf, before frost 
it had put on a new growth. 

I now have sufficient twigs to bring 
in for Winter forcing, as they will open 
their pussies in a warm room at any time. 
And I am counting on plenty to give 
away in the Spring. Children love them, 
and here is an opportunity for almost 
every child to grow his own tree. The 
Pussy Willow is a clean one that will not 
become excessively large or troublesome 


Grace SuHaAver, ( Mich.) 
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Timely Suggestions for July 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


July is on her burning throne, 
And binds the land with torrid zone, 
While sleepers swelter in the night 
The lusty corn is gaining might. 
—JOHN BURROUGHS 


N this section of the country, July is 
| considered the month of torridity. 

While the warm nights that may be 
common in some places may not add to 
the physical comfort of persons, yet corn 
and other grains seem to thrive during 
warm weather, provided that the hot 
spells do not last too long, and are not 
also periods of continued _ drought. 
Where the water supply is limited, a 
long period of hot, dry weather will 
prove crop-devastating. 


After rains, cultivate and mulch your 
garden plants to check the evaporation 
of moisture, to aid in keeping the soil 
cooler, and to keep down the growth of 
weeds. If it should become necessary to 
water your plants, do it in the evening; 
and make a thorough job of it by giving 
a good soaking, so that the water will 
reach the roots of the plants where it 
will do some good and make another 
watering unnecessary for a week or so. 


Make it a point to serve plenty of fresh 
fruits and vegetables during this month. 
As this is the time when many are at the 
height of their season, there are bar- 
gains to be secured. Become acquainted 
with the sequence of berries, fruits, and 
vegetables; and take advantage of the 
large supply on the market to purchase 
them reasonably and to enjoy them while 
they are at their best. If you raise ber- 
ries and fruits, use them very freely. It 
is a mistake to deprive the family of 
fresh fruit in its season in order that you 
may store it away for future use. 


Adjust your sense of values to the hard 
times, and make the very best of the 
situation in which you find yourself. 
Though prices have advanced on most 
commodities, you can cut living expenses 
if you have even a small plot of land 
available for a vegetable garden. Buy a 
few packets of seeds, and in the surplus 
leisure time that shorter and fewer work- 
ing days place at your disposal, prove to 
yourself the worth-while results that may 
be obtained in this way. It is not yet 
too late to start a garden. Plant now 
lettuce, summer radish, chinese cabbage, 
and plenty of bush beans. Seeds of 
turnips, beets, and carrots, planted this 
month will produce fine, tender roots for 
winter use, and cucumbers should grow 
to pickling size. 


If you live in the country where land is 
not searce, set aside a portion of the home 
grounds for a play-ground where the 
children of the family and their invited 
playmates may safely enjoy out-door 
games both in Summer and in Winter. 
If the place available is not sheltered 
from the winds, make a note in your 
garden book to remind you to order for 
late fall planting, a wind-break of ever- 
greens. Instead of waiting for tiny 
trees to grow, select some good-sized 
pines to give immediate effect. 


Directly after they have bloomed is a 
good time to divide old clumps of iris 
germanica that have become large and 
crowded, or to plant out new stock. For 
the best results, plant the roots in a 
rather sunny situation in light, well- 
drained soil, into which a little lime may 
be worked. As one of the common mis- 
takes in the culture of the above variety 
is deep planting, see that the crowns 
are only just covered with soil. The 
Japanese Iris requires different handling. 
It is better to plant it a few weeks later 
and to cover the roots with about two 
inches of soil in which there is no lime. 
A location that is moist, but not marshy, 
is preferred by the Japanese Iris. 


Keep the children interested in their 
individual garden work. The experience 
should be a happy one, affording health- 
ful exercise in the open and personal 
satisfaction in the practical results that 
may be fairly easily obtained. Allow the 
children to hold as their own, any profits 
that may be made from the harvesting 
of their crops of vegetables or flowers. 
Earning has practical value. 

The latter part of this month is a satis- 
factory time to sow pansy seeds for next 
season’s blooming. Get the best seed 
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obtainable, of choice varieties, and sow 
it in well-pulverized, rich soil, in a partly- 
shaded bed. Seeds of perennials may 
also be sown now, but the seed beds must 
not be allowed to dry out in hot weather, 
so you must water them if the weather is 
dry. To avoid washing the seeds from 
the rows, cover the seed bed or frame 
with a piece of muslin or similar cloth 
and sprinkle the water through it. 


Now that so many of the flowers are 
in bloom, walk about your garden to see 
what improvements may be made in the 
planting and color scheme. Do not de- 
pend upon your memory, but take with 
you a memorandum book and a pencil so 
that you may write down the proposed 
alterations to be made either in the Fall 
or next Spring, according to require- 
ments of the varieties in question. Or 
you may tag the plant and the location 
where it should be moved at the proper 
transplanting time. 

Preserve for winter use all fruits and 
vegetables that cannot be utilized now in 
their garden-fresh form. Remember that 
there is no such thing as luck in preserv- 
ing for future use the surplus of the 
garden and orchard, so acquaint yourself 
with the rules essential for assured suc- 
cess in the art of canning, preserving, 
and jelly-making, and follow them. Be 
sure that the jars and covers are in per- 
fect condition, and keep in mind that it 
is poor economy to run a chance of spoil- 
age by using old jar rubbers. 





Effect of a Severe Winter on Peonies 
By HELEN D. HULSE, (N. Y.) 


tf HE extremely cold Winter of 1933- 
34 has had a far-reaching effect on 
the flower gardens of the North- 
eastern States. Many of our choicest 
plants have disappeared entirely or else 
have been greatly damaged. On the other 
hand some plants of doubtful hardiness 
have come through with flying colors. 


In my own garden the Peonies have be- 
haved in a most unusual manner. They 
are perfectly hardy, of course, and not 
one plant has been winter killed, but the 
strange fact is that they budded with 
prolific abandon. A number of plants 
which never bloomed, although growing 
for five years or more, were simply 
covered with flowers. 


Last year in the latter part of April I 
was forced to move a large planting of 
Peonies which were planted in the Fall of 
1932. Naturally, I was apprehensive 
about this procedure because, as we all 
know, spring-planting is apt to be detri- 
mental to peony roots. But moved they 
must be, and with fear in my heart the 
operation was performed. They dawdled 
along through the Summer drought and 
went into the Winter in poor condition. 
Imagine my surprise when upon exami- 
nation this Spring, I found them pro- 
ducing thick, heavy stalks, and from 3 to 9 
buds per plant. 


Elated, I immediately examined the rest 
of the plantings and discovered buds on 
many plants set out last Fall. These 


buds were by no means false ones, but 
were huge and firm. Those on the early- 


flowering varieties, such as Offcinalis 
rubra, Tenuifolia, Edulis-superba, etc., 
were nearly an inch across. One plant 
of Officinalis rubra, planted in the Fall 
of 1933 showed nine fat buds. 

One unnamed red variety, which I 
begged from a friend some five years ago, 
had been very disappointing, for in all 
that time it had never once offered to 
bloom. That too was filled with buds. 
The same thing occurred in a bed of 
mixed Peonies which had been planted 
the same length of time and had never 
before thrown up more than a few scat- 
tered, stunted blooms. 


I have been told that we in the north- 
ern part of the country have more suc- 
cess with Peonies than southern growers, 
because their growing season is long and 
the roots do not receive a sufficient period 
of rest. They surely must have slept 
soundly last Winter if the results in my 
garden prove anything. At times the 
temperature went down to 30 and 35 de- 
grees below zero, and the entire Winter 
was one of unusually cold weather. 
There must be something about low tem- 
peratures that Peonies like, and in future 
cold Winters it should be very interesting 
to watch results. Perhaps some other 
peony grower will have similar tales to 
relate and more information. 


My plants had no mulch during the 
dormant season and no fertilizer at all 
except a normally rich soil, yet I have 
never known newly-planted divisions to 
produce buds so prolifically. 
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July in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


taking a breathing spell from the 

more arduous garden duties, get 
out your bulb catalogs, thumb them over, 
decide what new things you are going to 
try this season, and send for them in 
good time so that you can handle them 
and gloat over them for awhile before 
planting. And planting will soon be 
upon us, for late August sees the begin- 
ning of it. Beside all the usual things 
such as Freesias, Ixias, Sparaxis, Snow- 
flakes, Watsonias, which we assume you 
already have; branch out and send for a 
selection of the more unusual South 
African bulbs which do so well here. 
There is one of the fearful name: 
Antholyza paniculata, similar to Wat- 
sonia in appearance and culture, but 
bearing red and yellow flowers. Clivia 
miniata is a gorgeous amaryllis-like plant 
with large umbels of flowers of a rich 
orange-red. This makes an_ excellent 
house plant. Dierama pulcherrima is a 
giant species of Sparaxis. It grows six 
feet tall and bears lovely rose-colored, 
bell-shaped flowers on slender arching 
stems. Lachenalia, the Cape Cowslip, is 
similar to a miniature Hyacinth and 
blooms freely over a long period. It does 
equally as well in pots or window-boxes 
as in the ground. Among the Ornithoga- 
lums which grow so easily here in 
California, the darling of all is O. lacteum, 
the Chincherinchee. From among the 
long, strap-like leaves tall stems rise up 
surmounted by many satiny-white blos- 
soms with primrose-yellow anthers. 


G ‘tang during the month, while 


At this time, when the Columbines are 
resting, they should be carefully exam- 
ined for mealy bug. This pest gathers 
around the crown of the plant in great 
numbers. Spray the plants thoroughly 
with a mealy bug deterrent, or keep them 
green and growing by frequent waterings. 


Is your garden a sort of no-man’s-land 
of mole runs? The Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture says that a few moth balls dropped 
in the runways will keep moles away 
from the garden. 


Let the Roses rest now by withhold- 
ing water. Speaking of Roses, who does 
not admire the lovely Golden Emblem? 
If you feel that you have not the room 
to spare for one of these, why not try 
a Climber of the same variety? What 
could be lovelier than an out-door sitting 
room embowered in one of these rampant 
growers, crowned with a profusion of the 
characteristic golden-yellow, erimson- 
shaded blooms? 


Lime may be spread in a circle around 
a plant that slugs or snails especially love, 
but before using the lime be sure that 
the plant is a lime lover. To such plants 
as Begonias, Heaths, Camellias, Azaleas, 
or Bleeding Hearts, lime is very distaste- 
ful, for they require an acid soil. 


Since an early start gives bigger and 
better plants, it would be well to plant 
seed of biennials this month. I suggest 


Canterbury-Bell, Wallflower, and Stocks. 


Not many amateur gardeners are fami- 
liar with the lovely Rehmannia angulata. 
Too bad it has not a more lovely name, 
for in some cases the name repels one. 
It is an herbaceous perennial with large 
rosy-purple flowers somewhat like Glox- 
inias. The habit is like that of the 
Foxglove. It is accommodating, and 
may be planted in pots or out-of-doors in 
a sheltered situation. Too bad that such 
an excellent subject is not seen oftener. 


In most gardens the vanguard of the 
Glads will bloom this month. Be sure 
that they receive plenty of water. This 
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is one month when we do not plant Glads 
in California. 


As the Dahlias begin to bloom, go over 
them carefully each day early in the 
morning, a tin cup of coal oil in hand, 
into which from time to time drop the 
Diabroticas which you will find cheer- 
fully and willingly chewing your best 
blooms into rags. In ease you do not 
know the Diabrotica, look for an Irish 
lady-bird. That is, he resembles a lady- 
bird in shape but his colors are light 
green with dark green trim. Smite him 
hip and thigh for he is a bad actor. 


Do the trees, shrubs, and vines in your 
garden seem to be standing still in 
growth, not getting anywhere these days? 
You may stimulate their growth consid- 
erably by digging, watering, and cultivat- 
ing around their roots. 





Harmonious Combining of Flowers and Fabrics 
By VIOLA EVANS, (Mo.) 


Hew often have you stopped before 
a florist’s window and gazed with 
longing eyes at the flowers, artistically 
placed in just the right container, and 
then—at a dashing bow of lovely color 
placed at a knowing angle that seemed 
to compliment outrageously, the blos- 
soms it was crowning? 

In the Summer, when flowers are so 
numerous, we scarcely take time to think 
out new arrangements for them in order 
to make the most of the beauty they 
offer so freely. It is interesting to 
note how much one can improve the 
simplest flower arrangement by the use 
of colors and materials. The remnant 
counter will yield a wealth of ideas, 
and you will find yourself planning for 
the bouquet to use in combination with 
your find. May I offer a few illustra- 
tions which have proved to be of a great 
deal of interest to me, and to others who 
happened to see the effect created? 

On a brown table I place a square of 
red and white checked gingham on which 
is a border of two rows each of red, 
white, and black rickrack braid. A 
bowl of white frosted glass filled with 
red Salvia and white Queen Anne’s Lace 
finishes the picture. Fine for the porch 
or any informal room. We are coming 
more and more to the use of just such 
simple things, even in the more formal 
rooms in Summer. 

Take a tall brown basket, fill with 
Goldenrod, lavender hardy Asters, and 
pink Lilliput Zinnias. Place this upon 
a strip of lavender velvet, carelessly 
pushed into graceful folds, and you will 
never forget the picture. 

Upon an end table I place a mat of 
chinese-blue embroidered in gold, a dull- 
yellow pottery bowl, and blue and 
yellow Pansies. In a breakfast room of 
green, the table of that color has a 
searf of yellow-and-white-checked ging- 
ham, upon which lavender Centaureas 
and Gypsophilla in a green bowl are 
perfect. Bronze button Mums, and 
Legion of Honor Marigolds, in a copper 
pitcher on green velvet are lovely. Using 
a brown basket again, this time with wild 


Crabapple blossoms, I place it on blue 
satin. 

Now this may all sound rather expen- 
sive, but not so. The rayon satins are 
cheap and have lovely high-lights. The 
rayon velvets are a bit more, but by 
waiting your chance, you may secure 
some pretty square of it quite reason- 
ably. The cottons offer a wealth of ideas. 
It is better not to use flowered materials 
as you wish only to intensify or con- 
trast the color in your bouquet, and a 
design would be confusing. 

Another help is a goodly supply of 
bows of various kinds to adorn the handle 
of your baskets. The metallics are very 
good with all but the most informal 
things. Chiffon ribbon of the right 
color (and let me emphasize RIGHT) 
will lift a commonplace centerpiece into 
the realms of the glorified. 

A large box just for the storage of 
these bows will solve the problem of 
having them always fresh, for of course, 
we would never think of using a be- 
draggled bit of ribbon with the glowing 
freshness of our beloved flowers. <A 
simple method of making the bow is to 
make the loops as you wish them, then 
use a short piece of the same ribbon 
to tie through the center, leaving the 
ends long enough to use for tying the 
bow to the basket. A short piece of wire 
may be used for the same purpose, if 
desired. Made like this, the pressing 
and freshening of these is merely a 
question of untying the center strand. 

Containers for flowers need a whole 
volume in themselves. It is well to re- 
member that it is the flowers we are 
to enjoy and that the vase should be an 
inconspicuous part of the picture. Plain 
clear glass in soft colors or white, pot- 
tery bowls of dull colors, lovely glazed 
china, silver, pewter, and copper are all 
good. A painted vase is best used as 
an ornament in itself, for it will only 
detract, or at best, divide one’s atten- 
tion if used for flowers. 

There are many shapes in these con- 
tainers, and here too, the simplest is the 
best. Avoid curled, twisted, messy ones. 
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Flower SYrowow 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“They who in July are wed, must always labor 
for their bread.” 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 


Cancer—June 21 to July 22. Cardinal 
Watery sign. 
Planet.... —. SPE eh ee Emotional 
Blement.. BS ee re Blood 
Flower.... W Nd sdk Honeysuckle. . Hydrogen 
Jewel..... | SPOT Pe er Sanguine 
a Brown, Green, Russet. .Salty 


epigastric region, stomach, diges- 

tive organs, ribs, and breast bone. 
The Moon is cold, moist, and assimilative, 
and rules the breast, stomach, fluidic and 
lymphatie systems, ‘left male eye, right 
female eye. Cancer people are attracted 
to those born with the Sun in Scorpio or 
Pisees, or with Virgo, Taurus, or Cancer 
people. They need foods rich in 
Fluorine; as cabbage, cauliflower, brussel 
sprouts, tomatoes, water cress. Herbs 
containing it are boneset, St. John’s wort, 
scabiosa, columbaria, briony, burdock, 
wild marjoram. All white flowers come 
under the Moon, also the water lilies and 
white vegetables. 

Cancer is a good garden sign. Gar- 
deners under it, favor the quaint old- 
time style of gardens and old-fashioned 
flowers which bring back happy memor- 
ies. Honeysuckle means “Generous and 
devoted love.” Wild Rose means “Natural 
grace.” Dreaming of Cabbage, “Long 
happy life.” Holland is under the sign 
of Cancer. 

Louise Fazenda was born in this sign. 
She loves rock gardens and has a warm 
affection for all sorts of wild flowers. 
Wherever she happens to be on location 
from Alaska to Arizona, she never fails 
to fetch back home all she can lay her 
hands on in that part of the country. 
Some wildlings she has gathered in this 
way are not only odd but very rare. 
Her favorite flower is the Shasta Daisy. 


C: ANCER rules the breast, chest, 


The late Ernest Torrence was born in 
this sign. Both he and Mrs. Torrence 
loved their garden in Hollywood. It was 
purely English, and modeled after the 
one where Mrs Torrence spent her girl- 
hood days. It boasted of few walks and 
a wild expanse of lawn where a fountain 
splashed. It was difficult for Mrs. Tor- 
rence to find flowers that would do well 
under the giant Eucalyptus trees which 
are so greedy of moisture. There was in 
this restful garden a fine rose arbor, and 
an interesting Sundial bearing this 
inscription : 

For every hour that passes—a remembrance, 


For every hour that strikes—a happiness, 
For every hour that comes—a hope. 


Although a Sundial shows noon when 
the sun is directly above, it measures 
sidereal time, not standard time, but once 
in every year they coincide. 


Oddly, there seem to be few stars born 
under this sign, indeed very few whose 
birthday falls in June between any of 
the signs. 


Longevity in the vegetable world beats 
man by a long ways. On authority it is 
said an Elm may live 335 years; the 
Ivy, 450; Palms, 600-700; Lime, over 


1,000; Oak, 800-1,500; Yew, 2,880; 
Baobab (which belongs to the same 
family as the Okra), Rose of Sharon, and 
Mallows, 5,000-6,000 years. The Cali- 
fornia Redwoods are also believed to live 
as long as 6,000 years. 


Although Caesar, seeking for agree- 
able companionship, cried, “Let me have 
men about me that are fat,” it has been 
well nigh a crime in recent years to be 
fat, corpulent, obese, or stout. Here are 
some herbs that assist elimination, for 
as a rule, the excessively stout do not 
sufficiently eliminate. Ash tree leaves, 
chickweed, cleavers, dog grass, bladder- 
wrack, haircap moss, gromwell, yarrow, 
yellow dock, common mallow, ladies’ 
mantle, burdock, and others. Bladder- 
wrack (Fucus vesiculosus) is a seaweed 
which is rich in iodine. This is a favorite 
obesity remedy, as it supplies additional 
iodine to the thryoid, a mysterious gland 
that has to do with size and intelligence. 


The juice of the root of the common 
garden iris is useful for many things. 
Snuffed in the nose it clears out the head. 
An infusion of the root makes an excel- 
lent gargle for bad breath. Powdered root 
cleanses wounds. It seems to have a 
hundred uses. 
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Lime fruit makes a refreshing drink 
which is also useful in biliousness, vomit- 
ing, and sleeplessness. Sometimes in the 
tropics it is rubbed freely on the head 
in the case of mental disorders. The 
rind of the fruit, after the juice has 
been squeezed out is good to clean the 


-teeth, and used several times a day is 


said to check pyorrhoea. 


DAY OF 
MONTH 
JULY FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
inched White Honeysuckle. Love Ties 
+ ere Wild ‘Honeysuckle. Inconstancy 
Y eee ME ning tse 0iee 4600 Injustice 
Winona White Hydrangea. Boastfulness 
ae EE eas Pleasure -_ 
JOY 
ee Indian Jasmine..... Attachment 
: CS _Spanish Jasmine ... Vanity 
SS — 3x Forsaken 
| ee eS Levity 
ee Withered Rose ..... Infidelity, 
Death 
eee Crow’s-foot ........ Complaisance 
> rere Yellow Marigold ... Chagrin, 
Cruelty 
ae London Pride ...... Frivolity 
. re Mittraria Coccinea.. Indolence 
re __. Aer Shyness 
ae Creeping Cereus ... Modest Genius 
eee Virginia Jasmine ... a 
: | ee Double Larkspur. Haughtiness 
ae Laurestinus........ I die if 
neglected 
Be. ois MES, 6:58 Godie-iana Purity 
» : a Saar Coquetry 
22..... Sweet Pea ere Departure 
- er eae Woman's love 
- | Seen GRAS Fantastic 
. re Yellow Poppy....... Grace, 
Elegance 
ee Pink Larkspur . Fickleness 
SR Variegated Pink. Refusal 
.. Orange Blossom . Chastity 
. ae ae Virtue 
30..... African Marigold ... Homely Virtue 
__ Sapearee SRAMETOCK 2. ccc cccs Light- 


heartedness 





Points of Roadside Marketing 


MARZ people are opening roadside 
stands for selling of flowers and 
other goods of home production, and a 
few practical hints may be of service. 


1. Be sure you have enough to sell 
before actually opening a market. 

2. Goods must be well displayed, and 
the stand kept filled, and make a good 
appearance. 

3. Your customers will be your 
friends if you treat them courteously 
and give them dependable goods at a 
reasonable price. 

4. Giving free samples to prospective 
customers pays, if judiciously done. 

5. Signs with large letters, posted 
several hundred feet each side, so as 
to be read by the fast-moving motorist, 
will prove profitable. 

6. Goods displayed for sale should 
be visible from some distance. This 
follows up the sign, calling attention 
to things for sale. 

7. Plenty of parking space is abso- 
lutely necessary. Motorists do not like 
to stop on the highway. 

8. Neat surroundings, shade if possi- 
ble, goods protected from direct sun, 
and a large, neat display, help greatly 
in selling. 

9. Apples are one of the best-selling 
fruits in their season and only those 
with fine flavor should be displayed. A 
market may also be developed for cook- 
ing apples. 

10. If your parking space, or ap- 
proach to it is dusty, it should be 
sprinkled to protect your goods and 
for the comfort of your customers. 


Garden and House Color 
Harmony 


AX important consideration in selecting 
flowers and shrubs for planting near 
the house, should be the color of the 
house itself. The loveliest purple vine 
is but a disfigurement growing against a 
red-brick wall, or against a house painted 
reddish-brown. A white-flowering vine 
would be better. If it is desired to plant 
brilliantly vari-colored flowers near such 
a house they should be backed by a 
higher wall of green. 

A white house permits the massing of 
any color, but its location and size should 
be considered. If it is very small, deep- 
red flowers give a conspicuous note which 
seems to increase its size and importance; 
while if it is large and barren, much 
greenery will blend it into the surround- 
ings to improve the balance between the 
house and grounds. 

A yellow or cream-colored house is well 
ornamented with wistaria, clematis Jack- 
manii, or even the common blue or ‘purple 
morning glory; but if it is a deep yellow 
the gardener should avoid yellow-reds 
near its walls. A low yellow flower re- 
peating the note of the house, but 
separated (from direct contact), by green, 
is always pleasant. 

It is not possible to repaint the house 
to match the flower garden, especially if 
it be a rented house, and a simple, little 
annual garden; but it is possible to 
develop color harmony of house and 
garden together by using in the planting, 
the same color rules one uses in the selec- 
tion of clothing and furnishings. 


M. L. Vernon, (Kans.) 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN CHATS 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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time are beginning to “pay their 

keep.” Scarcely a menu now that 
does not contain one or more items of our 
own raising, and frequently we boast that 
the entire meal is the result of our efforts 
in the garden. As July advances, more 
and more of a variety comes to maturity. 
It is indeed a satisfying experience, in 
more than one sense, to have a well-bal- 
anced garden to draw from. 


Space occupied by the earliest planting 
of Peas will soon be available for replant- 
ing. Clean out the dying vines and chance 
weeds, hoe and rake the earth until it is 
free of lumps, then sow turnips for 
Winter use. This may be done until the 
middle of this month, or perhaps a little 
later. Sow seeds in drills, or scatter 
them and rake over lightly. Turnip seeds 
are so tiny that we are likely to sow them 
too thickly. It is a good plan to mix a 
handful or two of sand with the seed, 
especially when it is to be scattered, thus 
preventing their coming up as “thick as 
hair on a dog.” When planting any crop, 
it is well to look ahead to the time it 
matures and plan the disposition we wish 
to make of it, thus better gaging the 
amount that should be raised. In the case 
of winter Turnips we havg a rough idea 
of the quantity we wish to store away. 
If we care for greens in mid-winter, the 
Turnip very obligingly will furnish them. 
In that event, sow more seed, that a 
bushel or so of Turnips may be put away 
in the Fall for no other purpose than 
that of producing greens. 


Radishes for Fall and early Winter 
may also be planted in space vacated by 
early Peas. These may be planted from 
middle-July on to the end of the month. 
The winter Radishes differ from the 
Spring varieties, growing slowly and being 
very solid at maturity. They will keep 
fresh and tasty for a number of weeks 
when packed in boxes of moist sand. 
The Spring varieties of Radishes may be 
planted at this time also, but they must 
be used fresh from the garden as they 
will not keep well in storage. 


VV ime ate be GARDENS by this 


Endive for Fall use may also be planted 
in the space left by early Peas. 


Early Cabbage will soon provide re- 
planting space, and in this we may sow 
Lettuce. When practicing intensive gar- 
dening, we should make a study of crops, 
being careful not to plant the same kind 
of Vegetable twice in the same spot in 
one season. 


Early July is not a bit too late to put 
in another planting of Peas and Bush 
Beans. They will mature before frost 
comes, and so far as Peas are concerned, 
the early frosts will not harm them. 


There is a great deal of talk these days 
about vitamins, and the things we should 
eat to get this one and that. We need not 
worry about that, even though we do not 
know one vitamin from another. We ean- 


not go wrong if we like all Vegetables and 
strive to plant in a variety and quantity 
that will carry us through the entire 
twelve months. Fresh, or raw Vegetables 
are supposed to be richer in vitamin eon- 
tent, but canned Vegetables will not fall 
far behind in this. 














“Plant as late as your 


Helen’s slogan is: 
conscience will allow” 


For some of us, gardening is a new oc- 
cupation. We cannot expect to gage 
everything right the first season or two. 
As with any other work, we gain by ex- 
perience, and if we are at all interested, 
we soon begin to profit by our mistakes. 





Variety in Squashes 


F EW gardeners realize there are really 

three groups of Squashes: the Crook- 
necks, Patty Pans or Scallops, and the 
Vegetable Marrows. 


The Crooknecks, long the favorites of 
home-gardeners, have a distinct flavor 
and good quality. The best are: Early 
Yellow, Giant Yellow, and the latest 
variety, Giant Summer Straightneck. 


The Patty Pans possess a greater range 
in varieties. Early Yellow Bush Scallop, 
and Golden Custard, are among the yel- 
lows; and Earliest Prolific, Green-tinted 
White Bush Scallop, and Silver Custard 
are among the whites. 


Vegetable Marrows are less known. 
The Italian class are green in color; either 
striped, streaked, or mottled, with pale 
greenish yellow. Cocozelle, Zucchini, 
and Long Green Trailing are most com- 
mon. The English types are white or 
cream, altho’ a few are striped with 
green. They include Moore’s Cream, 
English Vegetable Marrow, and Long 


‘pensive flowers. 
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White Trailing. They are edible as long 
as the shell remains soft. Many consider 
these superior to Patty Pan and Crook- 
neck in quality. 





Arranging Calendulas 


HERE are many shades of yellow 

and orange in Calendulas now, from 
plain light yellow to deep orange, with 
variations of dark centers in flowers that 
are partly single. The public seems to 
prefer the fully-double flower, and I do 
not know anything brighter in Midwin- 
ter than the reliable Ball Long Orange. 
Fully-double flowers on long stems are 
easy to produce if the plant is pinched 
to produce side breaks and these shoots 
are disbudded. 

Now about the color harmony of 
orange Calendulas with other flowers. I 
have seen some distressing combinations 
that actually damaged the reputation of 
these useful blooms. Orange CalJendulas 


were never intended to be uséd with 
Premier Supreme roses. You should use 
Joanna Hill, Talisman or Pernet. My 


favorite companion for orange Calendulas 
is just anything white, from stevia to 
white carnations, white freesias, hya- 


einths, snapdragons, or Buddleia asi- 
atica. If you cannot obtain anything 
white, cream color or yellow, use the 


Calendulas alone. 

I have tried different colored fabrics 
with Calendulas. If you are unable to 
match almost exactly the shade of Ca- 
lendulas in a florists’ ribbon, use plain 
two-toned green; that is, a green com- 
posed by a warp of yellow with a woot 
of dull blue, which produces autumn 
green or spring green, depending upon 
the intensity of the yellow and blue. Of 
course, you know yellow and blue to- 
gether give an effect of green. That 
contrasts beautifully with Calendulas. 

For Calendulas also, if no companion 
flower is available, use plenty of greens— 
Asparagus plumosus—and you will have 
a striking arrangement.: Calendulas are 
inexpensive flowers, but should be 
arranged with as much care as the ex- 
—Florists Review. 





Old-Fashioned Sachet 


YEARS ago our grandmothers made 
a sachet which leaves a far more 
pleasing scent in clothing and linens than 
the sachet we buy from the stores now. 
When Sweet Clover was in bloom, the 
fragrant yellow and white heads were 
gathered, care being given to the picking 
of those which were in full bloom but had 
not passed their maturity. These heads 
were spread on paper and placed in the 
sun to dry. As soon as the surplus 
moisture had evaporated, and the heads 
felt dry, they were put into envelopes 
or small bags made especially for the 
purpose and placed among the clothing 
and linens. 
_ When a linen chest with this sachet 
is opened in the middle of the. Winter, 
the delightful odor with which one is 
greeted is a breath of the fresh and 
fragrant Sweet Clover of Summer, im- 
prisoned and retained for our enjoy- 
ment during Winter. 


Rutu Hopgson, (Wis.) 
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Gardening For Our Children 


Harvesting the Garden Crop 
By RUTH H. LEE 


HAT fun it is to go out into the 

Garden Plot and pick fresh vege- 

tables for dinner. It’s fun to play 
store and sell your surplus vegetables to 
the neighbors, too. By keeping account 
of all you harvest, use at home, and sell, 
you become real business men and women 
and learn the first rule of salesmanship, 
“Give your customer the best you have 
for the fairest price.” 

Radishes are ready first and should not be 
pulled until 1eady for use as they lose some 
of their flavor if allowed to stand. If you 
sell them, make generous bunches and keep 
in a cool place. 

Lettuce heads can be cut close to the 
ground with a sharp knife and be covered 
with wet cheese cloth. Keep in a cool place 
until ready for use. This is very important 
if you plan to sell any, as it keeps the heads 
fresh and crisp. 

String Beans should be picked early in the 
morning before the sun is up too high. They 
will not dry out so quickly, and picking them 
will not be such a hot task. 

Beet tops can be eaten (as greens) when 
young and tender. Do not take over two 
leaves from each plant as the Beet needs the 
leaves to manufacture food so it can grow 
properly. Tie several Beets in a neat bunch, 
leaving the tops on, if you plan to sell them. 
The late crops can be stored in a cool cellar 
in a box of damp sand. (Fig. 1.) 

Carrots should be pulled as soon as they 
are one-half inch in diameter at the base of 
the leaves. If for sale, tie eight or twelve 
in a bunch (with tops left on), and wash. 
If for home use, store in a cool cellar in a 
box of damp sand. 

Summer Squash should be _ picked before 
its skin gets too tough and bumpy. Smooth 
skinned, young Squash cook up the sweetest. 
Once picked, keep them in a dark, dry, cool 
place until ready to use, but remember, Sum- 
mer Squash will not keep as Winter Squash 
will. 

Cabbage heads when young make fine cold 
salads. Pick the heads when solid and store 
in a cool, dry cellar, face down, not touching 
one another. (Fig. 2.) If you have a sur- 
plus amount at the end of the season, have 
Mother show you how to make Sauerkraut. 
It is a tasty and very beneficial food. 

Cucumbers pass through three stages, and 
you can benefit from each one. Give some of 
the tiny ones to Mother to pickle for picnics 
next Summer. The larger ones can be kept 
on ice for a long time and used sliced, or 
they can be sold. If some of them get large 
and yellow, do not throw them away, as they 
ean be made into tasty creamed sauce. 

Sweet Corn should not be picked until the 
last minute before it is to be cooked, as it 
looses its flavor rapidly, and customers will 
soon notice the difference if they get their 
Corn as fresh as possible. 

Tomatoes should be the same size if you 
lan to sell any, as people object to irregu- 
arly shaped Tomatoes because they do not 
slice well. Use all the spotted or damaged 
fruit for pickling. 

Onions can be harvested when big enough 
to eat. Use the largest plants, leaving the 
smaller ones to develop. Pull them by hand, 
cut the roots off, and remove the outside 
skin. In the Fall, allow the tops to ripen 
and outer skin of the bulb to dry before har- 
vesting. Pull, and let them lie on the ground 
a few days until the tops are withered and 
bulbs dry. Twist off the tops and place the 
onions in open-slat crates away from the sun 
and rain for four or five weeks bfore storing 
away in sacks or barrels. 

Pumpkin time is always exciting, as Hal- 
low’een is near at hand. Usually there are 
several big Pumpkins for Jack ’o Lanterns. 
a smaller ones can be used for pumpkin 
pies. 


If you have followed directions care- 
fully, and tended your garden faithfully, 
you will be more than proud of your 
harvest. Making a garden is fine train- 
ing to help us make a success of our 
jobs when we grow up. The more spirit 
and work we put into them, the more fun 
and satisfaction we get out of them. 


Fig. i 
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NOTE: Do not forget that we are offering 
rizes for the best Vegetable submitted to us 
n each vegetable class included in the Garden 
Plan shown in the January issue of THE 


FLOWER GROWER. Rules for the contest and 
— for sending also appear in that 
ssue. 
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Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 





[BIVING through the country | 
noticed a stretch of unusual blue 
Flowers in a field. I could not imagine 
what low-growing Flower this might be, 
until I came up close. It was Heal-all 
(Brunella vulgaris) of the Mint family. 
The abundance of this plant in bloom 
was unusual, and suggested to me that 
its beautiful blue would be effective in 
garden landscaping. 


A field of Red Clover produced no seed. 
The cause no doubt, was a scarcity of 
Bumble Bees that season. 


The Shasta Daisy was developed by 
Burbank, by the union of three different 
species of flowers. One specie came from 
Europe, another was from Japan, and the 
other from America. Thus the common 
White Weed or Ox-eye Daisy was worked 
into the large and tall Shasta Daisy, now 
much cultivated. 


A grower of Strawberries had several 
acres of Plants that bore only staminate 
flowers, and naturally there were no ber- 
ries. Productive flowers have both 
stamens and pistils. Both kinds of Plants 
should be planted together for best 
results. 
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Wild Flowers are rapidly thinning out 
in many sections of the country. Some 
of the Flowers and Trees in danger of 
extinction in the United States are: 
Columbine in Colorado; Trailing Arbutus 
in the Middle West; Fringed Gentian, and 
Trillium, throughout the United States; 
Holly through the South; and Dogwood, 
particularly in the Eastern and Middle 
Atlantie States. 


Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana), 
furnishes the soft, red wood for lead- 
pencils, fence-posts, and cedar chests. 


Zebra Butterflies have certain bushes to 
which they return each evening to roost. 
It is possible to pick them up, one by one, 
without any disturbance. They are sound 
sleepers; small niches cut in their wings 
for identification did not even waken 
them. 


Wild Geranium seed is covered with a 
cap on a ‘stem, which curls up to the 
height of the stigma, allowing the ripe 
seed to be dropped out. The Seed-cap 
opens like a pouch. A Seed-stem is a 
very pretty affair, resembling a fancy 
chandelier. 


In the cultivated Geranium, its five 
seeds each wear a tail. The tails are the 
styles, and when ripe become feathery on 
one side and curl up cork-screw fashion. 
This auger-like tail on each seed is for 
the purpose of boring or driving the seed 
into the ground. 


The Mourning Dove eats no insects, but 
the stomach of one was found to contain 
nearly 10,000 weed seeds. 


The Seventeen Year Locust is likely to 
hatch out of the ground on May 21. 
Then it will hustle up a tree, split its old 
skin, and crawl out; a bright-yellow body 
and wings. It has black spots near the 
head, and brilliant red eyes. Its body 
soon turns black, its wings amber, and its 
eyes remain red. 


The Twinkling of Stars is caused by 
their light passing variously heated and 
moving currents of air, which act as a 
refractor. Much twinkling foretells bad 
weather, because it denotes that these 
aerial currents are more disturbed than 
usual, 


Terns pick up minnows, just below the 
surface of the water, without diving or 
even touching the water. With wide open 
beaks, they hover just above the water 
and are never seen to swim or rest on the 
water. 








WHAT IS MY NAME? No. 7* 


I am a shiny red ball growing on a 
green plant that has deeply-cut green 
leaves. Usually I am tied to a stake 
to save space, and as I have seven or 
eight brothers and sisters growing with 
me, we naturally need some support or 
we would sprawl on the ground. 

My seeds are small, round, and fiat, 
and should be planted indoors early in 
the Spring so that when it is warm. 
I can be set out two feet or more 
apart, and wear little cardboard collars 
for a time to scare away the cut- 
worms. ° 

I make delicious salads, am good raw 
as well as cooked, and give just the 











right flavor to Chilli sauce. What is 
my name? 
*Notp: See Ma FLower Grower for 


Rules of Vegetable 


uessing Contest. 
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POTTED PLANTS OUTDOORS 


LTHOUGH potted plants are so 
4"\ popular indoors in the Winter, they 
are seldom used out of doors in the Sum- 
mer. The reason is that most people 
think Summer should be spent in plant- 
ing and cultivating the open ground. 
This is true, but some people lack the 
strength or health to earry on such a 
program outdoors, and for such, potted 
plants solve the problem. 
Many exotie varieties that can be made 
to blossom in pots, cannot be grown out- 
side. Tropical plants that need a warm 
temperature all of the time should be 
rested all Winter in a dark place and 
brought out in the Spring and arranged 
on porch, steps, or lawn to make bright 
spots of color. 
In the patios of Spanish gardens, these 
potted plants feel right at home. Ferns, 
amaryllis, bird-of-paradise, cacti, aloes, 
dracaenas, alum lilies, alliums, begonias, 
geraniums, fuchsias, genista, helxine, 
celestial peppers, and calla lilies can be 
used. Even the common eastor oil bean 
makes an attractive potted plant; and, 
in the North, where the actual growing 
season is so short, this plant can be 
started in January in a large wooden tub 
where it is to stay. 
Nearly every one has a host of potted 
plants he ignores during the Summer. A 
good way to revive interest is to plan a 
progressive meeting, where the members 
visit each other’s gardens and judge the 
arrangement and quality of potted plants 
shown. Tea or iced punch can be served 
in the largest garden at the end of the 
route. Here, score cards filled out by 
each member, can be counted, and award- 
ing of prizes be made. Potted plants 
are naturally most appropriate as 
prizes. 
the following is a list of plants which 
make especially good displays out of 
doors. The arrangement best suited each 
type is also given. . 
Geraniums: 
Look well placed on baleonies, and in 
shady corners. A whole row of 5-inch 
pots of one color, makes a striking effect 
along a stone walk. 

Begonias: 
Look best at some height where they can 
droop down over the pot. Do not give 


too much sun, as the leaves will turn red 
and drop off. 


Fuschsia: 


This tropical-looking plant likes plenty 
of water to do its best, so place it in a 
damp corner, semi-shaded. 
Amaryllis: 
Bulbs come in many colors and can be 
used as specimen plants, as they are very 
conspicuous. Look well near pools. door- 
ways. porch corners, and bottom steps. 
Bird-of-Paradise Plants: 
These little-grown bulbs are not only 
vivid in color, but so unique in form 
that they always attract attention. As 
a specimen plant they cannot be sur- 
passed. The blossom resembles a_ bird 
of paradise: the body and wings orange, 
with touches of lavender and yellow near 
throat and tail. 
Blue Lily of the Nile: 
well-known bulb from Africa with 
rush-like leaves and great umbels of 
vivid-blue flowers. Needs little attention. 
and makes a large splash of color in the 
garden. It is usually planted in large 
tubs and placed as a specimen plant. 
Arum Lilies: 
Although many of these are hardy, some 
of them are not, and usually those which 
are not are the most vivid in color. They 
come easily from seed, and persist year 
after year. Their berries, later in the 
season, are brightly colored. 
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The Coconut Who Played Robinson Crusoe 


By RUTH H. LEE 


AY down in Central America, a 

Coconut rolled around in the bow 

of a canoe made from a hollowed 
log. A primitive man paddled quickly, 
hoping to cross the bay before the storm 
brewing on the horizon overtook him. 
If he could reach the sheltered lagoon 
on a nearby island, he would be safe. 
But the storm overtook the man and 
capsized the boat. The Coconut bobbed 
on top of the big waves until a current 
caught him and floated him southward. 
A week later, he was washed ashore on 
a deserted island. Every time the tide 
came in, the Coconut was washed up a 
little higher, and at last one big roller 
tossed him far up the beach to the edge 
of the forest. 

He looked around and decided to stay. 
There seemed little chance of going any- 
where else. Since Coconuts ean float a 
long time and still be in perfect condi- 
tion, this particular Coconut lay on his 
side on the rich soil and proceeded to 
sprout a little Coeonut tree from one 
of his “eyes.” 

The baby tree grew until it was 70 
feet high and by far the strangest look- 
ing tree on the island. Its trunk was 
slender and did not branch until it 
reached the very top, where it waved 
twenty or more beautiful fern-like wands, 
looking like a giant feather duster. 


One day an explorer came to the island, 
and, looking around curiously, he saw 
the Coconut tree. 

“Aha!” he eried, “What a specimen! 
This island must be just right for Coco- 
nuts. Ill buy the island and turn it into 
a Coconut grove.” 


Although the big Coconut tree had lost 
his solitude and privacy, he soon learned 
that he could produce more useful articles 
than any other tree. 

At first the natives used the big shells 
for dippers, dishes, and bowls. They 
made sereens, mats, baskets, brooms, pens, 
breech-cloths, and fly-swatters from the 
bark. They drank the coconut milk from 
inside the nut and made a drink called 
“toddy” from the flower-spathes. 

Barefooted natives climbed up the 
smooth trunk with the help of a loop of 
rope. They hacked the Coconuts off of 
the tree and let them fall to the ground 
where other natives cut apart the thick 
husks with “machetes.” They piled the 
nuts on queer-looking buffalo-earts with- 
out wheels and rode them to the ware- 
houses on the coast. 

Out in the world, they found them- 
selves almost everywhere. In America 
they were made into’ vermin-proof 
stuffing for matresses, cushions, chairs, 
and saddles, along with materials for 
making rope, cables, ship’s rigging, 
canoes, oars, and for caulking purposes. 
Cement, oil, substitute for butter, acids, 
medicines, filler for jellies, curries, 
candles; not to mention a fiber used by 
florists for retaining moisture in potted 
plants, were produced. But the most in- 
teresting thing made, from the Young 
People’s point of view, is the confection- 
ery and the shredded coconut used for 
the filling of big layer cakes. No wonder 
the Coconut Tree feels himself to be 
King of the Nut World, for he leads the 
most satisfying and useful life of all 
in his class. 





Cacti: 
The large forms are best as the tiny 
kinds are too. inconspicuous. Prickly 
pears and hedgehog species are good 


kinds to acquire. Night-blooming cereus, 
although blooming only once a year for 
a few hours. still is worth a trial. I 
know of one large cereus that con- 
descended to bloom during the day, 
showing five large blossoms. 

Aloes: 
Ideal porch plants as they stand drought 
so well, and if the leaves are kept 
washed, always look green. When they 
blossom. the flowers. although quite 
small, are vivid in color and make up 
for their smallness by their number. 


The nation-wide drouth which has pre- 
vailed up to the first week in June, fol- 
lowing a Winter disastrous to vegetation 
over the entire eastern half of the United 
States, has been discouraging to many 
gardeners and flower lovers. Courage, 
Gardeners, the lessons of the record- 
breaking Winter followed by the disas- 
trous drouth will be of untold value to 
vou in the years to come. “Every cloud 
has its silver lining.” We gain wisdom 
by hard experiences. 
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Editorial Notes 


HIS is the season when our section 

of the world begins to bloom in all 
the glory of annuals. These are practi- 
cally the same varieties that made the 
gardens of Florida bright with color 
during the time our gardens were sleep- 
ing with little or no bedding and the heat 
turned off. Now is also the season when 
that other part of the world is too hot 
and dry for annuals. A gardener told 
me that only Zinnias and Marigolds could 
endure the summer conditions. 


Floridians all declare that the heat is 
not excessive and -that they suffer only 
when they come north into our hot cities. 
It isn’t the height of the temperature 
that destroys vegetation there, but the 
length of time it remains fairly hot; and 
most of all, the light, sandy soil which 
can not retain what moisture it receives. 
Constant watering has to be resorted to 
all Winter, if good results are to be 
obtained. 


I have just read a very interesting 
article on “Growing Perennials by Re- 
frigeration.” More and more are 
Nature’s ways being studied and imitated. 
The seeds of some perennials have long 
been known to germinate very slowly, 
some taking a year or two. Now scien- 
tists are trying to germinate them in 
much less time by subjecting them to con- 
ditions of temperature such as they would 
experience by lying in ‘the ground 
through a Winter or two. The electric 
refrigerator is being used to supply the 
continued low temperature required. Last 
Fall, a man wrote me in regard to certain 
seeds that should be put into the ice cube 
section and allowed to freeze. All seeds 
that self-sow have lain in the ground 
through the Winter at temperatures all 
the way from freezing to many degrees 
below zero. During the past Winter 
they experienced that below-zero weather 
for days and weeks at a time, but came 
out of it apparently unharmed; at least 
weed seed did. As I am writing this (in 
May) my lawn is filled with tiny maple 
seedlings from last year’s seeds. The 
sub-zero weather couldn’t have frozen 
many of them to a harmful extent. 


Among the perennials mentioned in 
the article referred to, are: Irises, lilies, 
and “other bulbous plants which are now 
being raised from seed more frequently 
than ever before.” It says that inter- 
esting experiments are being tried—and 
have been tried for some time before in- 
formation is given out—which any one 
with a mechanical refrigerator ean try 
at home. The method being tried is 
freezing seeds within ice cubes and allow- 
ing them to remain so for several days. 
This idea is only in the experimental 
stage as yet, but that should not prevent 
amateurs from trying it out too.’ It 
sounds very interesting. 

In order to get the seeds into the center 


of the cubes, the cube trays are filled 
half full and allowed to freeze; then the 


seeds are placed on the ice and the trays 
filled full, after which they are replaced 
in their compartment and left to freeze 
the upper half. In this way the seeds 
are held in the ice and kept frozen for 
some days. Good reports have been re- 
ceived upon the results of this method 
with iris seed, causing it to germinate 
the same season. It is said that trollius 
and dictamnus (gas plant), slow germi- 
naters, as well as some of the primroses, 
would be good subjects for experiment- 
ing along this line. 


Mrs. Hitcheock, the author of the 
article on Lilaes, tells me that since writ- 
ing it, she has had word that a friend 
has been successful in raising an entire 
hedge from suckers dug from around 
choice varieties, and that those that have 
blossomed have proved as good as the 
parent bushes. That sounds as though 
the original Lilaes were on their own 
roots and not grafted, does it not? 





Useful Hints for July 


[ DURING the dry, hot weather usually 
experienced in July, aphis are likely 
to become very numerous. The life cycle 
of each individual is short, but the 
descendants of every female are numbered 
by the thousands, and if they are once 
allowed to develop unmolested it is no 
easy matter to rid plants of these pests. 
Since they cling to the soft stems, leaves, 
and buds, with their mouths sucking into 
the plant, they must either be dislodged 
by a foreeful stream of water from hose 
or spray, or smothered by nicotine, kero- 
sene emulsion, or very strong soap suds. 


If they are merely dislodged by water, 
many may escape injury and return 
either to the same plant or to others. 
Thus this is not the most effective 
remedy. Dusting with a powder con- 
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taining nicotine is good, provided all 
parts of the leaves and infested sections 
are reached, but the surest eure is a spray 
containing soap enough to cause the 
liquid to cling to the leaves and cover 
the aphids. Any form of tobacco can be 
used to make a liquid spray, but the 
ready-prepared Black Leaf-40 is. the 
simplest. 

Ants are another ever-present garden 
pest. They, like aphis, come in several 
species and colors; all most “pestiverous 
pests.” Numerous anticides are offered, 
all more or less (mostly more) ineffective. 
If it ean be used without danger to chil- 
dren and pets, try tartar emetic and 
powdered sugar. Mix very thoroughly, 
using four or five times as much sugar 
as poison. On dry days scatter a little 
of this poisoned sugar in the runways of 
ant hills and very lightly around and on 
infested places. The ants will eat the 
sugar and with it get the poison. Per- 
sistent and careful use of this remedy 
will keep down these most annoying and 
destructive insects. 


From any “5 & 10,” purchase one or 
more of the handled aluminum sifting 
cans used in the kitchen for sugar, flour, 
or possibly salt and pepper. They are 
very handy in the garden for applying 
any dry insecticide or fungicide. But 
be sure that they are plainly Jabeled 
POISON. 


If you were fortunate enough to have 
any Roses survive the WINTER of 
’33-’34, keep them well sprayed to ward 
off black spot, a disease which the best 
authorities say can be prevented but not 
cured. Should any spots appear, remove 
the leaves very carefully (not to seatter 
spores), and burn immediately. Why 
not do as you would with beetles and 
other similar bugs? Have with you a 
pan containing kerosene oil, and drop 
the leaves into it. It is doubtful if 
spores would come through such treat- 
ment alive and healthy. 


Do not let July go by with weeds in 
the garden, even if the weather is against 
active work. 





Lilacs May Be Enjoyed By All 


MRS. A. ROY HITCHCOCK, (Central New York) 


EARS ago when speaking of 

! Lilaes, one usually thought of the 

single white, lavender, or purple 
ones that were always growing by the 
back door of farm houses; the bushes 
being so tall that the flowers at the top 
were never picked. Now we have dwarf 
bushes bearing large double blooms in 
all shades of purple, blue, _lilac-reds, 
pink, and of course white. 

The Lilaes have bright green, medium- 
sized foliage and the large showy pani- 
cles of the different-colored flowers are 
followed by brown capsules which con- 
tain the seeds, which should be cut off 
immediately. They are among the most 
popular and ornamental of flowering 
shrubs and hardly any garden or park 
should be without them. 


The fragrance of the common Lilac is 
very sweet and one knows while driving 
along a country road after dark, when 
they pass a Lilae bush, for the whole 
countryside is filled with the odor of it 
and this lasts for about a couple of 
weeks. 

Lilaes are very showy when in bloom, 
especially when massed in groups; and 
the groups as a rule are more effective, 
the fewer varieties they contain. Also 
the mixing of species and kinds differ- 
ing in habit and blooming season tend 
to spoil the effect. And so does too 
great a range of color. 

Lilaes grow in almost any kind of soil, 
but a rich and moderately moist one is 
the most suitable. Although the ones 
that we have in our garden are growing 
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in dry and quite stony ground, more 
beautiful flowers none could wish to see 
of the varieties we have, and we have 
some very choice ones. At blooming 
time they are given quite a good deal of 
water which partly makes up to them for 
the lack of the moist soil they prefer. 


Any well-rotted stable manure spread 
around the base of the bushes during the 
Winter months is all they need in the 
line of food. We have had good success 
by applying bonemeal when manure was 
not obtainable. 


Lilacs need never be pruned except to 
cut out any dead wood which should be 
done as soon as detected. Also the 
sprouts or suckers that come up around 
the bottom should be cut off underneath 
the ground if possible. These suckers 
are from the common hardy stock on 
which the fine varieties are grafted. They 
are of no value for propagation. The 
blossoms should be cut off as soon as 
they wilt. In doing so, cut the stem 
down to the first bud, using care not to 
injure it with the shears. 


Lilacs can be transplanted any time 
from Fall to early Spring before the 
buds begin to grow. They can be propa- 
gated in five or six different ways; and 
by planting seeds which are sown in the 
Spring, a method used only for the com- 
mon varieties. The better kinds are 
propagated by green-wood cuttings under 
glass in June; by hardwood cuttings, by 
grafting, and by divisions. The graft- 
ing is done in April or May in the open, 
or in February or March in greenhouses, 
on potted stock. Any kind of grafting 
may be employed as the Lilac unites 
readily, but the crown grafting is to be 
preferred, in order to avoid the trouble- 
some sprouts. 


Lilaes appear to be quite free from 
diseases; the one difficulty we have had, 
has been a scale that attacked one or 
two bushes. It covers the woody stems 
from the root up, giving them a light- 
gray appearance. Spraying seemed to 
do but little good, so the whole bush was 
cut down to the ground and the diseased 
parts burned. The next year a new 
growth was made and the second year 
the blossoms were finer than they had 
ever been. In some localities the Lilac 
leaf-miner is a menace. It should be 
fought with nicotine sulphate in May and 
again in August when the larvae are eat- 
ing their way to the surface of the leaves. 

In Highland Park, in Rochester, there 
are 384 varieties of Lilacs, many of which 
have been imported from France, China, 
and other countries. Thirty-one kinds 
were originated by the late John Dunbar, 
former eity arborologist, to whom much 
credit is due for the remarkable Lilac 
display which ranks with the Kew Gar- 
dens of London, as the world’s most out- 
standing. Each year at lilac time a 
Lilae Festival is held in Rochester, which 
attracts thousands of flower lovers. 


The Lilae is slow to start and slow to 
die, lingering long after the growing 
shade has driven out the tansy and 
bouncing-bet, even after the Apple tree 
has given up the struggle and crumbled. 
For three hundred years no American 
farmhouse has been thought complete 
without its Lilac. 


Flower SYrowerw 
Dahlia Growing 


(Continued from page 296) 








Dahlia, Mary Elizabeth Redfern. 
Decorative, deep orchid-rose, a Curtis Red- 


Informal 


fern Origination. 1933 Dahlia Roll of Honor. 

Dahlia Society of California Winners; 1932— 

Best Two-year-old Variety; 1933—Best 
Three-year-old Variety 


Dahlia plants are less expensive than 
tubers when one is interested in adding 
the latest varieties to his stock. They 
will produce just as beautiful blooms as a 
tuber, and under good soil conditions and 
proper care will develop tubers for next 
year’s planting. However, the best results 
are obtained from plants that can be 
transplanted quickly. When plants are 
transported long distances, there is al- 
ways a chance of a loss in vitality and 
even of the plant itself. If the grower 
has a small green-house, he will find much 
enjoyment in taking cuttings from his 
good tubers to further increase his stock. 


CULTURE AND SOIL 


Culture and soil have been given much 
attention. Any reliable catalogue will 
give the amateur grower sufficient instruc- 
tion on this subject. If one wishes to go 
into Dahlia raising on an extensive scale, 
it would be well to have the soil analyzed, 
to find out what minerals are lacking for 
the best growth of the Dahlia. Heavy 
hoeing has been discarded, in favor of 
light raking around the plant, which does 
not cut and disturb the tender feeding- 
roots. Sunlight and water do the rest of 
the work for the cultivator. 

The large-type Dahlias should be prop- 
erly staked and protected from heavy 
winds and rains. To obtain a_ well- 
rounded plant that will produce numerous 
blooms, it will be advisable to pinch off 
the top of the main stem as soon as the 
plants are large enough. Patience and 
care will result in the finer and choicer 
flowers for show purposes. The early 
morning or the evening are the times when 
flowers are best picked. 

The response that a Dahlia gives to 
solicitous care and cultivation is reward 
enough for any lover of flowers. Great 
are the thrills when one enters some of 
his prized blooms as a novice exhibitor in 
his first Dahlia Show. The first blue rib- 
bon will create a joy and pride that is 
well-merited. The novice will then learn 
and appreciate the points of difference 
between a good Dahlia and a poor one. 
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Calendula Chrysantha 


(Subject of Our Front Cover Illustration) 


( “ALERDULA was the “Marygold” of 
Shakespeare’s time. What progress 
this flower has made can be easily 
realized when you behold the latest crea- 
tion, Calendula Chrysantha. Bred in 
Australia, it comes to us from England, 
where it made a sensational showing last 
year. It easily won first place among 
the Gold Medal flowers for this year and 
is justly eaptain of the All-American 
Annuals for 1934. 

The flowers, four inches in diameter, 
are globular in shape, the petals wide, 
ineurved and drooping, and the color a 
clear, buttereup yellow. The foliage 
lacks the unpleasant stickiness common 
to most Calendulas. The plant grows 
thirty inches tall, making long stems for 
cutting. 

CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 


Since Calendulas like loose, warm soil, 
earlier bloom can be had by starting 
seeds indoors in boxes or pots, and trans- 
planting to their permanent bed when 
danger of frost is past. Mix sand with 
the seed to facilitate sowing. When 
transplanting, give each plant a small 
handful of bone meal, mixing it 
thoroughly into the soil. If you sow seed 
again in June, you will have flowers until 
frost. By thinning out the plants nine 
inches apart, and mulching with peat 
moss or well-rotted manure, the plants 
grow vigorously and show large bloom. 

Spray with Bordeaux Mixture every 
two weeks if disease threatens. 

Calendulas do well indoors during 
Winter. Seeds can be sown in August 
and plants brought into bloom at Thanks- 
giving time. The best way is to cut back 
smaller plants outdoors in September, 
and bring them inside before frost and 
pot them. They start to bloom in a week 
or two and keep on for some time if the 
flowers are picked so thaf seed will not 
form. 





Chrysanthemum Experience 


HAD two clumps of ordinary hardy 

Mums, one white and one red, we eall 
them, although they are more a purplish- 
rose. Two years ago we had a warm, 
late fall, and those plants must have 
formed seed (although I never heard of 
their doing so here), and the following 
Spring I found seven new little Chrysan- 
themum plants growing a few feet 
away from the old ones. One bloomed 
the first year, being a shade of pink. 
I transplanted the plants this Spring, 
and they bloomed this Fall with the ex- 
ception of one plant. One plant was 
almost exactly like the old red one, one is 
a real dark-red, a very pretty shade, 
with rather quilled petals, flowers 2 to 
3 inches across, rather double, but show- 
ing the yellow center. The others are 
all different shades of pink, from a pale 
flesh pink to a sort of salmon pink. I 
thought that was interesting, and am 
glad to have so many different colors 
at no extra expense. They are not equal 
in size to some of the newer hardy 
Mums, but I am glad I have them. 

Mrs. R. T. Curr, (IIl.) 
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How to Grow Amaryllis From Seed 


EVA KENWORTHY GRAY 


MARYLLIS seed grow very easily 
Ai planted when fresh, as the seed 
lose their vitality in a short time. 
The seed is a small hard object in the 
center of a tissue-like envelope, and ean 
be detected by the fingers. If there is 
no hard center to the envelope then there 
will not be any seed, so it would be use- 
less to plant it. Seed usually ripen a few 
weeks after the bloom and when the pod 
bursts open they should be gathered and 
planted at once. They should germinate 
in fifteen days, but if partly dry may 
take as long as a month. 

I like boxes best to start the seed; a 
box about six inches deep and large 
enough to handle easily, as I like to put 
the seedlings outside in Summer, where 
they get some shade and morning sun if 
possible. The soil should be good garden 
soil with some sand, and with a dibble 
make shallow holes about a half-inch deep 
into which place one seed about 1-inch 
apart. In this way one can leave the seed- 
lings in the box and not disturb for a 
year. I’ve sometimes neglected to trans- 
plant the seedlings until aiter the second 
year, to find them blooming in the seed 
box. Some will begin to make offsets at 
once, and by the second year there will 
be a good-sized clump to transplant. 
Never take off the offsets while small, as 
it takes a small offset longer to become 
blooming size than to grow them from 
seed, if removed too early. Leaving them 
on the mother bulb does not in any way 
injure it as the offsets begin to develop 
their own roots and get their nourishment 
from the soil. There are two methods of 
growing Amaryllis,—in the garden and 
pot culture. The latter is more generally 
used in cold countries as the Hybrid 
Amaryllis are too tender to stand a hard 
frost. Never put a bulb in too large a 
pot as it seems to cause it to deteriorate. 
As the roots develop and fill the pot they 
can be shifted into larger size. They can 
be fed while growing their foliage, by 
giving them liquid fertilizer, or placing 
a small amount of commercial fertilizer on 
top of the soil and letting the water wash 
it down to the roots. 


Not all Hybrid Amaryllis set seed. 
They can be fertilized from another plant 
and thus one gets new combinations. The 
old Johnsonii has proved a good pollen 
bearer, to make new crosses, but itself does 
not set seed. There is an old variety that 
used to be grown largely in the South, 
with flowers of a rich salmon-pink that 
when crossed with other varieties make a 
fine new combination. Most amaryllis 
growers are striving for a pure white one 
without the pink stripe that usually oe- 
curs on the white ones now grown. As 
markings vary on old bulbs the erossing 
brings out various lines and markings on 
the seedlings. 

When planting a bulb in a pot leave 
about an inch of the bulb on top of the 
soil as that will give the roots more room 
to grow. 

The Belladonna Amaryllis, also known 
as “resurrection lilies,’ are natives of 
Africa and are hardy in the Southern 














Hybrid Amaryllis, Pink and White, 


9 in. diameter 


States. The seed of these differ greatly 
from the hybrid varieties. They grow 
readily from seed and I find the seedlings 
make strong plants the second year. The 
Belladonna Major is the most commonly 
grown, being a trumpet-shaped flower in 
pink; the B. Major (major meaning 
large) blooms a month later than B. 
Minor and has a larger flower, more open, 
and a white center with pink edge. 


A cross of these two brought a flower 
same as B. Major, but an earlier bloomer, 
coming at the same time as B. Minor. 

The same method ean be used in grow- 
ing the Belladonna seed as for the A. 
hybrids. They respond to good treatment 
and will bloom the second year from seed. 





Chamomile 


HERE are two varieties of Chamo- 

mile—the single- and double-flowered ; 
the first is most valuab!e in medicine, but 
the second is most commonly seen. 

While Chamomile will grow in most 
soils, it has a preference for sand and 
gravel. All that is needed to get a bed 
of it is to let a plant go to seed; it will 
then take care of itself. The odor of 
the plant has a strong resemblance to 
that of mint sauce. The plant is a 
handsome one with large, greyish leaves 
and small, deep-yellow flowers. 


In medicine it is used as a disinfectant, 
and is a fine mouth-wash. The flower- 
heads used in fomentations are anodyne. 
The dried flowers have excellent stomachie 
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and tonic properties, and for flatulent 
colic are a great “simple.” To the older 
generations no “bitter” was better known. 
It has a way of spurring on the liver, 
and hence is a remedy against jaundice 
and dropsy. For the relief of sprains, 
bruises, and swellings, it was much used 
in our grandmothers’ days. 

The Latin name of the herb is Anthemis 
nobilis. The name itself indicates that 
it is a valuable herb. 

A very few years ago, when I was 
abroad the last time, I spent some time 
in “Stratford-on-Avon” (Shakespeare’s 
home), and visited his garden. In it 
grew many of the herbs he mentions in 
his writings. And it is interesting to 
recall here that in Henry IV he makes 
Falstaff say “though the Chamomile 
(more often spelled Camomile for 
euphony), the more it is trodden on the 
faster it grows; yet youth, the more 
it is wasted the sooner it wears.” 

Then, one of the old poets sings :—“The 
healthful balm and mint from their full 
lips do fly the scentful Camomile.” 

Chamomile is propagated by division 
of the roots; or it may be grown from 
seed, which should be obtainable from a 
seedsman who specializes in herbs. 


Hans Peter, (Ont.) 





An Old-Fashioned Rockery 
OCK GARDENS had not been heard 


of when Aunt Susan came visiting 
us; long ago. She brought with her a 
bundle of “slips,” and a great enthu- 
siasm for making a new kind of fiower 
bed, which she called “A Rockery.” 
Under her direction we tugged from be- 
hind the barn to the front yard a lot 
of small, broken building stone. In the 
middle of the lawn, where it would be 
shaded from the hot afternoon sun by 
a big maple, we marked out a circle 
about the size of a wagon wheel. This 
circle we outlined with flat pieces of 
stone. Upon this foundation we built 
up a rock “fence,” a foot or more high. 
We laid this up carefully, taking pains 
to select and fit the stones together as 
snugly and firmly as possible. It was 
a pretty good job when it was done, and 
we surveyed it with pardonable pride. 
Then we brought good rich soil from the 
barn yard and the wood pile,—where the 
rotted chip accumulations of years fur- 
nished the finest kind of potting soil. 
We filled our Rockery with this mixed 
earth, and it was ready for the planting. 


All about the edge we planted vines— 
Parlor Ivy, Love-in-tangle, Wandering 
Jew, Ladies’ Wreath—the old favorites. 
In the middle of the raised bed went a 
big Geranium. The space between this 
and the edging of vines held a lot of 
odds and ends, little things tucked in to 
cover the ground as soon as _ possible. 
And cover the ground they did. In a 
few weeks’ time the Rockery was a thing 
of beauty. Vines and Geranium, Pan- 
sies and Sweet Alyssum, and “Wax” 
Begonias, vied with each other in growth 
and display. 

And that’s how an old-fashioned Rock- 
ery was made and planted—and could 
be made and planted in the same way now. 


Cora S. Day, (N. J.) 
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Example of the Cladonia Dish Garden 


Cladonia 
Dish-Garden 
Easily Attainable 


By EDDIE W. WILSON, (North 
Carolina) 


F you wish a tiny Garden whic) will 
| make either an exquisite gift or a 

handsome addition to your own desk or 
table, take a basket to the woods some 
rainy day during any season of the year. 
On stumps, on rotting logs, on earth at 
the bases of trees or in open areas, you 
will find a host of plants varying from 
a half-inch to an inch-and-three-quarters 
in height. 


These small plants—the Cladonias— 
with their many leathery branches, are 
lichens, that form of plant life which is 
capable of changing so amazingly in ap- 
pearance. When dry, they are shrivelled, 
brown, and inconspicuous; but when 
dampened by rain or dew they quickly 
become fresh and take on brilliant colors. 


Because of their bright colors, a 
picture in black and white can give but 
a faint idea of the beauty of the 
Cladonias. Besides the olive or sea- 
green of the stalks and branches, the 
knob-like heads or fruiting organs may 
be scarlet, pink, or brown. Sometimes 
the branches are fringed with brown, 
while those of yet another variety open 
out into green cups or funnels. 


The transplanting of this Garden 
should be done with care, as the Cladonias 
must be moved with the bark or with a 
generous depth of soil which formed their 
original homes. Fill the bottom of your 
deep saucer or bowl with dirt and upon 
this place the clumps of Cladonias so that 
they will fit into one mass, meanwhile 
observing a harmonious arrangement of 
colors. 


Keep the Cladonia Garden slightly 
moist by sprinkling the plants, or by 
pouring a small amount of water into 
the bowl every two or three days. This 
is all the care necessary to be given this 
Miniature Garden, which neither plant 
disease nor insect pest attacks. 


‘ 


Flow ew Yrowew 


How Hardy is Christmas Rose? 


T is not for me to say whether the 

delightful Christmas Rose should be 
ruled out of the hardy perennial class in 
which some seedsmen and plant growers 
place it. But I do feel bound to pass 
word along, about how my plants fared 
during the Winter. 


The older plants, established five 
years, were ready to bloom before the 
coldest weather of the Winter hit them. 
In fact, one flower had been open several 
days. Then came a record low tempera- 
ture for Camden county, 18 degrees F. 
below zero. The plants were so badly 
frozen that all buds and leaves turned 
brown and dried up. There came several 
days, later on, when the thermometer 
went to zero. Younger plants, same 
location, were frozen. These were really 
seedlings—from seed last Spring. 


There was no recovery for the younger 
plants; the roots were killed. The older 
plants, however, are throwing up new 
sprouts vigorously. Nearby are seed- 
lings, coming up from seed sown by the 
older plants. 


Unfortunately, my plants were with- 
out their covering of snow when the 
cold snap came. Located as they are 
near the house, where the sun strikes 
them nearly all day in Winter (they 
are shaded somewhat by shrubs in sum- 
mer), the snow had all been melted when 
the severe cold hit them. Otherwise, this 
story might have been a different one. 

M. Guen Kirxparrick, (N. J.) 





The Sandworts 
RENARIAS, cousins of the Pinks, 


are less known than the latter in gar- 
dens, yet might be of equal importance 
if the genus had a wider distribution 
among gardeners. They are real friends 
of the rock gardener, helping bunglers in 
that art to cover a lot of sins of both 
omission and commission. The generic 
name, from arena (sand), refers to the 
sand-loving character of many species. 


The latter gives us a hint regarding the 
culture of the Sandworts. It is usually 
safe to assume, if one has no unmistak- 
able evidence to the contrary, that they 
want a light, well-drained soil. This does 
not mean, however, that they will be 
happy under desert-like conditions. On 
the other hand, most of them require a 
little more moisture than the average rock 
plant. In this garden, we partially solve 
this problem by careful preparation of 
the soil, using about equal portions of 
gravel, sandy loam, and leaf mold. The 
gravel, which furnishes a cool root-run, 
and the leaf mold, which helps to hold 
moisture, go a long way toward satisfy- 
ing the plants during dry weather. It 
should not be taken, from the foregoing, 
that Sandworts are difficult plants. They 
may, for the most part, be made a part of 
every garden. 


Arenarias are mostly low, tufted 
plants, which are adapted to a host of 
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purposes. Here may be found some of 
the best material for outlining pathways 
through the garden, for planting between 
stepping stones, for ground covers, for 
clothing rock faces, and for innumerable 
other purposes which will suggest them- 
selves to the thoughtful gardener. There 
are so many kinds of Sandworts (about 
one hundred and fifty species as the genus 
is usually defined), that it would be im- 
possible to give even an outline of them 
and their uses in the space available here. 
One is usually safe in assuming, however, 
that a perennial Arenaria has some gar- 
den merit, so that the acquisition of any 
of them should not be passed up. To 
make sure that some of the good native 
ones are not overlooked, two will be 
mentioned. 


Arenaria stricta is one of the best of 
the genus, making mounds of dark-green, 
mossy foliage about two inches high, and 
carrying some of its white flowers on 
four-inch stems all Summer. 


A. verna is even more mossy and lower, 
forming mats an inch or so high. It, too, 
has white flowers during most of the 
Summer. 

C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 





The Barrel Cactus 


HERE are many kinds of Echinocac- 

tus, and among them, the Echinocac- 
tus Wizlizeni (Barrel, Candy, or Fishhook 
Cactus) stands out as of great interest. 
This plant grows as a single ribbed 
stump, quite barrel-shaped in form, from 
two to six feet or more in height. The 
ridges are set at short intervals with 
strong spines, some of them capable of 
serving as needles that will go through 
leather. 


Like other Cacti, these have beauty, 
in bloom or out, more or less, according 
to the fancies of the person viewing 
them. The flowers are borne in cireles 
around the blunt top, and are followed 
by yellow, pulpy seed pods, which are 
held in place by the spines for some 
time. In one of these pods I counted 
1,650 seeds. 


It is an old story in the Southwest 
that the top may be cut off one of these 
plants and the pulp or center mashed or 
squeezed to yield a drinkable fluid. 
Fortunately, this pulp is wholesome, 
where that of other Cacti seldom is; and 
it is said that lives have been saved by 
obtaining water from this plant in time 
of need. The pulp is about the con- 
sistency of a watermelon, and may be 
cut in cubes and_ candied,—whence, 
Cactus Candy. 


For the Flower Grower and Cactus 
Fancier, the Barrel Cactus has an added 
interest. Some catalogues have been 
offering seeds of it, and although it 
makes a large plant, in my opinion it 
should be easy to handle, as its growth 
appears so free in gardens of the South- 
west I have found that a number of our 
Cacti will do well in the Northern 
States, if one is interested enough to 
learn their horticultural requirements; 
and the Barrel Cactus would probably be 
no exception. 

Rosert Roar, (Ill.) 
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Flower Jrowerw 


Judging Garden and Flower Shows 


By MRS. JOHN G. HILDEGARD, (Iowa) 


N judging flowers, emphasis should be 
placed on size, color, form, stem, and 
foliage. Where more than one speci- 

men is included in a vase, uniformity 
is very important. This applies to size, 
color, form, stem and foliage. In the 
ease of fragrant flowers, that also is taken 
into consideration. Wilted petals or 
foliage, discolored or faded petals and the 
presence of insects and fungus on leaves 
and flowers should be considered as 
serious defects. Ordinarily judges use the 
comparison method, but when competi- 
tion is keen it is safer to follow rather 
definite judging scales as laid down by 
the societies promoting these particular 
flowers. Some special suggestions and 
judging scales for important flowers are 
included as follows: 


IRIS 


(SCALE OF POINTS OF THE AMERICAN IRIS 
SOCIETY ) 

No hard and fast rule ean be applied 
to the judging of Iris varieties, but it is 
well to consider size, color, substance, 
form and fragrance of the flower. Each 
point mentioned should be considered in 
relation to the others. For example, a 
very large flower lacking in substance and 
good color would be inferior to a medium- 
sized bloom having the other characteris- 
ties as superior features. Color in Iris 
is very diffieult to define. The American 
Iris Society has attempted to simplify the 
schedule by using the following color 
standard: 

White (including self, feathered, and 
white standards). 

Blue Purple (including self, bicolors, 
and lavenders). 

Red Purple (including self, bicolors, 
and pinks). 

Blends (including light and dark). 

Yellow (including self, dotted, veined 
and yellow standards). 

Substance has to do with the thickness 
of the petals, and with their firmness or 
laek of it. Form is not as important as 
the other points. Flowers should not be 
top-heavy due to overdevelopment of 
standards or falls as the case may be. 
Fragrance is commonly present in most 
varieties and is considered an addition to 
any flower, but the lack of it cannot be 
considered a serious fault. 

Judging scale for Iris. 

Highest rating, 10 points. 


SE OU WOR. cccscccicswewcces 1% 
Number of branches............... 1 
Number Of BUdS...........00scsce08 1 
EMD GRE GRETINME. «onc cccccccccces 2 
Texture and substance............. 2 
RY SE Gae ee ahs had bint win ec eigen 1% 
I ah i ch a oe A in dd 1 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The seale of points used by the Chrys- 
anthemum Society of America is: 
Single Varieties: Color, 40; form, 20; 
stem and foliage, 20; substance, 20; total, 
100. Single varieties should be divided 


‘into two classes, the large flowered and the 


small flowered. 

Pompon Varieties: Color, 40; form, 
20; stem and foliage, 20; fullness, 20; 
total, 100. 

DAHLIAS 


The scale of points for Dahlias as sup- 
plied by the American Dahlia Society is: 

Cactus: Flowers fully double; petals 
long, narrow incurved or twisted, evenly 
set; center moderately developed, but 
without a green tinge; the back petals not 
faded. Color and freshness, 3; form and 
refinement, 3; good center, 2; size, 1; 
stem, 1; total, 10. 

Show Types: Flowers double, of good 
size, globular or ball shaped rather than 
broad or flat, center of bloom well up and 
even; color bright and fresh, the back 
petals not faded. Color and freshness, 3; 
form, 3; good center, 2; size, 1; stem, 1; 
total, 10. 

Decorative: Flowers double, flat rather 
than ball shaped with broad, flat, some- 
what loosely arranged floral rays with 
broad points or rounded tips which are 
straight or decurved (turned down or 
back) revolute if rolled at all; flowers 
of good size and back petals not faded. 
Color and freshness, 3; form, 3; size, 2; 
stem, 2; total, 10. 

Peony-flowered: Flowers with open 
center, the inner floral rays curled or 
twisted, the outer petals flat or more or 
less irregular; the back petals not faded. 
Color and freshness, 3; form, 3; size, 2; 
stem, 2; total, 10. 

Pompon: Flowers relatively small 
(under 2 inches), yet very dense of petal, 
rounded and having a good center; they 
should be a miniature form of show 
dahlias. Color and freshness, 3; form, 
3; good center, 2; stem, 2; total, 10. 

Single, Duplex, Collarette, and Anem- 
one-flowered: Should be in bunches and 
effectively displayed. Arrangement, 3; 
color and freshness, 3; form, 2; stem, 2; 
total, 10. 





Depth for Planting Daffodils 


WHER planting Daffodils one should 
be careful how deep he plants them. 
One Fall I had a lot of Poets to plant 
and it was getting late in the season. 
Trenches had been made in which the 
bulbs were to be set, after the trenches 
had been deepened. 

Then one cold October afternoon I was 
ill, and wanted to finish planting them, so 
I set them in the shallow ditch, with their 
necks protruding from the soil, closed up 
the ditches and left them to their fate. 

They grew as well as those planted 
deeper. (I should here state that these 
bulbs had before failed to bloom since 
they had last been transplanted, three 
years before.) All that growing season, 
and the next year, I had bloom in plenty, 
and they have bloomed every year since, 
while those planted deeper have not done 
so well. 


July, 1964 


So since then I have not planted my 
Poets so deep, as I think that was why 
they did not bloom before. They were all 
blooming-size bulbs. I find also that cov- 
ering the beds with well-rotted barnyard 
litter is a great help, if it is done in 
Winter, and worked in, in Spring. With 
such treatment they bloom well and 
inerease rapidly. 

SopHiz JoANEE LANGE, ( Wash.) 








Book Reviews 





PIONEERING WITH WILD FLOWERS. 
By George D. Aiken. More than 100 
photogravures, 121 pp. For sale by J. B. 
Lyon Company, Albany. Price $2.00. 


The author has been a commercial grower 
of and dealer in wild flowers for some years, 
and this, book is a record of results from 
his own personal experiences in growing 
native plants. We like his frankness in 
dealing with certain difficult phases of their 
culture, even though his impressions are at 
times not in accordance with those of lead- 
ing scientists. While recognizing the im- 
portance of the problem of soil acidity, he 
believes that drainage and shade may in 
some case have quite as much to do with 
spelling success or failure, and that at best 
we are still “pioneering,” with steps which 
may easily go astray. He also reveals a 
sympathetic interest in our “wildings” that 
is much deeper than that of merely grow- 
ing them for the money there is in the 
business. The book will prove exceedingly 
helpful in a branch of gardening deservedly 
growing in popularity. 


HOUSB PLANTS. By Parker T. Barnes. 
30 illustrations. 242 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Publishers, Garden 
City, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


The author has restricted his list to 
plants which may be reasonably expected to 
succeed in the hands of the amateur with 
ordinary facilities. After telling how 
others have succeeded under various ad- 
verse conditions, he gives explicit directions 
for preparing the soil, mentions the differ- 
ent methods of propagation, and tells just 
how to take care of plants in sickness and 
in health. The diverse needs of bulbs, roses, 
carnations, chrysanthemums, _ succulents, 
ferns, and palms are described in detail. 
The winter window-garden with its wide 
range of possibilities is amply provided for. 
The entire book is made up of “hows” and 
“whys” which the experienced flower grower 
as well as the beginner will welcome. It is 
one of the books sponsored by the American 
Library Association and the United States 
Office of Education. 


COMMERCIAL FLOWER FORCING. By 
Alex. Laurie and L. OC. Chadwick, both of 
the Floricultural Department, Ohio State 
University. Forty-nine illustrations. 519 
pp. P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, 
Philadelphia. Price $4.00. 


We are introduced to a bit of structural 
botany, followed by structural directions 
for the greenhouse and its equipment. 
There are chapters on factors influencing 
plant growth, soils, fertilizers, reproduc- 
tion, on the diagnosing and treating of 
greenhouse ills, on major and minor crops, 
on bulbs, corms, and tubers, foliage plants, 
and on the forcing of hardy plants, both 
exotic and native. Practical directions are 
given for wholesale marketing and produc- 
tion estimates. Seemingly all points on 
commercial growing are covered in a way 
which should guide the novice, and incident- 
ally there are thrown in many facts of 
the highest interest to any flower grower. 
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In the December number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, page 523, Miss Bauer in Nature- 
grams says: “The only Trees Esquimos ever 
see are Willows, less than an inch tall. 
This species of Willow grows in Arctic 
regions and on high mountains.” 

Steffanson, the Arctic explorer, in his 
book “Hunters of the Great North” says 
that more than half of the country north 
of the Arctic Circle is a spruce forest, but 
there are extensive prairies along the Arctic 
Coast. In telling of his travels in the Arc- 
tic country in company of Eskimos, he says, 
“On the way up the mountains we traveled 
through a river valley that had clumps of 
Willows five or eight feet high. As we 
climbed higher we saw fewer Willows 
standing, and the crest of the mountains 
was bare of Willows large enough to show 
above the snow.” Page 125 tells of mak- 
ing camp on Eskimo Lake among Spruce 
trees 30 and 40 feet high. In several 
places he mentions being above tree line. 
Page 222, “100 miles north of Arctic Cir- 
cle scenery not very different from that of 
the Athabasca River 1000 miles farther 
south. I suppose the trees along the Atha- 
basca must be taller and stouter, but as 
you travel along the river you do not notice 
that, and here, as there, are the forest clad 
hills, rolling away into the distance.” 

Other explorers tell of trees and drift- 
wood along most of the rivers. 

Jenness in “People of the Twilight” tells 
of hauling driftwood with dog-teams, for 
winter fuel at their base camp at Bernard 
Harbor. On page 69 he says of one of his 
exploring trips, “Two days of this travel- 
ing brought us to a grove of medium-sized 
Spruce in the sheltered valley of a small 
stream not far from Sandstone Rapids; 
we were then about forty miles from the 
mouth of the Coppermine, and a hundred 
and thirty from Bernard Harbor. We lin- 
gered a day near the Sandstone Rapids, 
then pushed on ten miles to another grove 
of spruce trees surrounding a tiny lagoon.” 

So, all through the book, he mentions 
Spruce trees, and in one place, groves of 
Spruce “mingled with a little cottonwood.” 

Litlig M. ALLEN, (Colo.) 


COMBATTING MOLES 


It’s the simplest thing in the world to 
clean the garden of Moles. Order from any 
seed house a mixed packet of Riciuns, Cas- 
tor Oil Bean. Eight seeds in packet cost 
5 cents. Fill four-inch flower pots with 
good soil. Put one seed in a pot; sink pots 
in ground. Cover with board till seeds 
come up. Set the plants here and there 
through the garden. You won’t be troubled 
with Moles for years to come. 


F. C. S., (Conn.) 


WHITE OAK AT CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


In the April issue of THE FLOwER 
GRowER, with the heading “Three Famous 
Oaks,” are described three oaks of the East- 
ern United States. We, of Chico, Califor- 
nia, have always believed we have the larg- 
est Oak Tree in the world in our famous 
Sir Joseph Hooker Oak, located about two 
miles from town in the municipally-owned 
Bidwell Park. It received its name from 
the noted English botanist who visited with 
General John Bidwell in the 1890’s, and 
who said he believed it to be the largest in 
the world. It stands in the center of a 


large glade, and is of the white oak variety, 
—Quercus lobata. 


Its height is 110 feet; 





spread of branches 152 feet; circumference 
of trunk six feet from the ground, 24 feet; 
circumference of largest branch, 1544 feet. 
It has been preserved by expert tree sur- 
geons, and where needed chains and sup- 
ports have been provided. Recently, a con- 
crete coping has been added around the 
tree, to prevent vehicles from driving under 
it. Tree experts estimate its age at 1000 
years. 
Jno. S. WATERLAND, (Calif.) 
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Sir Joseph Hooker Oak at Chico, Calif. 


RAISING JAPANESE IRIS FROM SEED 


These beautiful Iris would be more com- 
mon in our gardens if it were generally 
known that it is no more difficult to raise 
them than many other things which yield 
smaller returns from our labor. Some 
years ago, I secured from a dependable 
dealer, a mixture of seed. They seldom 
come true from seed. I had a small cold- 
frame, about 3 x 3 feet, which I used simply 
to protect the planting from unlooked for 
vicissitudes during the Winter. I prepared 
the soil in late October, sowed the seed 
in drills about three inches apart and one 
inch in the row, put boards over it, and left 
it for the Winter. 

Very early in the Spring little green 
points began to appear. About May, when 
the ground was warm, I thinned them out 
to about three inches in the row, setting 
the young seedlings as a border in front of 
some shrubbery in good garden loam. I 
had no place where conditions were like 
those described in various articles I had 
read, so I created these conditions as far 
as possible. I kept the seedlings weeded, 
cultivated, watered, and (as hot weather 
approached) mulched with grass clip- 
pings,—and how they grew! 


I can never resist the temptation to ex- 
periment. Some I planted in clay which 
had been fertilized and loosened with 
humus, and was shaded from afternoon gun. 
Given the same care, they seemed to do 
equally well. A third lot I planted in a 
cooler, shadier, damper spot, and as far as 
I could see, all did equally well. Remember 
that they abhor lime, that they like to be 
well fed, and should be divided at least 
every third year. Some bloomed sparingly 
the second year, and all the third year. 
I also bought a few plants, as I wished 
some true to name. 


M. H. Wurpack, (Mo.) 





ASTERS 


SUCCESS WITH 


A few days ago I was talking with a 
florist who had a marvelous bed of Asters. 
There apparently was no blight, wilt, or 
yellows, on them. 

I asked him how he raised them that way. 

He said: “I make my cold frame about 
November first and plant my Aster seed for 
next year. In the Spring I put a sash 
over them. I transplant to pots, and set 
them out later. I never have had any 
disease since I began raising them this 
way.” 

This may help answer some of the numer- 
ous questions that have appeared from time 
to time in THE FLOWER GROWER. 


D. M. Crark, (Ill.) 


“LAND TERRAPIN” 

“Land Terrapin”, may be a local name; 
but it is a Box Tortoise, and nof a Snap- 
ping Turtle. This Tortoise can swim for a 
short time, and I often rescue one from 
the pond. They are not destructive in any 
way, because they eat only what they can 
reach, and that is only five or six inches 
in height. 

They are an asset to any yard or garden 
as they eat worms and ground bugs, keep 
away snakes, and will eat bread and milk, 
fat meat, tomatoes, and any fruit that is 
given them, (or that falls, if not gathered 
up). 

I have a pond, but keep a low pan of 
water among the Violets or Lily of Valleys, 
where, after a good feed, the Terrapins hide 
and sleep for several days. 

In Winter they bury themselves deeply 
under the leaves or compost heap. They live 
for years, grow very slowly, and are not 
prolific; though I have one baby now in 
my terrarium in the dining room, and feed 
him scraps, once a day; very little. 

Maupe B. CHAmbBers, (W. Va.) 


ATTRACTING HUMMING BIRDS 

I know that the Humming Birds just 
love “Monarda” (sometimes called Bee- 
Balm), also the “Cardinal Flower.” These 
are wild flowers found near streams or 
moist ground, and can also be grown in the 
home grounds. Humming Birds are very 
partial to red flowers; though, of course, 
they will go to others if there is nectar. 
Among the garden flowers they like espe- 
cially are Phlox, Gladiolus, Scarlet Runner 
Bean, Trumpet Vine; also Salvia and Nas- 
turtium. They don’t care so much for the 
-last two as for some of the others, but 
they like the flowers and just love the 
first two I mentioned—Monarda or Bee- 
Balm and the Cardinal Flower. 


Miss Epiru Baker, (Conn.) 


“FALLACIES OF CROP LIMITATION” 


The most important side of this you have 
overlooked: There must always be sur- 
plus production, or there will be starvation, 
more or less widespread. No official can 
know how much of a crop failure there 
may be next year, therefore no one is wise 
enough to direct limitation. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia followed 
a different line. Even though the Germans 
absolutely refused to eat potatoes, he com- 
pelled all crop growers to plant a certain 
proportion of potatoes. That year, all crops 
failed except the potato. The potato saved 
the Germans from starving, and they have 
been eating potatoes ever since, 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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TREATING MUCK SOIL FOR CROPS 

During the years as subscriber to THE 
FLower Grower, I have not seen anything 
about how to treat muck soi! for growing 
good crops. Many towns in Connecticut 
have plenty of muck soil. The farmers 
send samples of muck to the Experiment 
Station to be analyzed for fertilizer value. 
Muck can be made a valuable fertilizer for 
growing all crops. 

Muck soil is wet most all the year, but 
during August it dries out. Along the 
edge, one is safe to trust himself on it. A 
farmer could make use of a day that was 
an off-day for farm work, to draw out 
a good quantity with his team, and dump 
it on solid ground. Early in Fall, when 
farm work is slack, he could take a team 
and cart this muck soil to the barn where 
it could be spread on the cattle manure. A 
hog or two working this over will com- 
plete the job. Next season watch your 
crops grow on land where this is used. 


F. C. S., (Conn.) 


THORNLESS ROSE 

I have a Thornless Rose, Paul Neyron, 
described by Bobbink & Atkins as “Hybrid 
Perpetual (L. Levet, 1869). Dark lilac- 
rose, blooms of immense size, fair form, 
very double and very fragrant. Almost 
smooth canes. Grows tall and makes a 
fair pillar.” 

Mrs. W. C. Puitips, (Del.) 


REGAL LILY IN MAINE 


I note the statement on page 328, re- 
ferring to the Regal Lily; “where it is 
hardy as far north as Massachusetts.” I 
have tried to grow the Regal only once 
since 1930, but this season I now have 
nearly 100 blooms of them, and they are 
surely a beautiful sight. These wintered 
out-of-doors in a rather unfavorable loca- 
tion, protected by a covering of strawy 
manure and evergreen boughs, The Winter 
was one of the hardest I have ever seen 
here for shrubbery and all flowering plants, 
as we had no snow until February. This 
is very unusual as we usually have sleigh- 
ing December first or sometimes sooner. 

I felt my experience might be of some 
encouragement to those who would like to 
try the Regal Lily in the Northern States. 
I am about as far north as one can get 
in the United States. I planted one hun- 
dred bulbs last Fall. 


O. B. GrirFIn, (Me.) 


TO KEEP BLACK FLIES OUT OF 
FLOWER POTS 


One or two date seeds put into a pot con- 
taining house plants has proved quite effec- 
tive in ridding the plants in our home of 
these pests, besides producing an interest- 
ing new plant. 

We have told this to many flower-loving 
friends, and as we always receive such 
queries as, “How do you know?” and “Can 
you prove it?”, perhaps others will also be 
interested in learning the story. A small 
fish bow] with bits of moss and snail shells 
from the nearest lake is an interesting 
study. We never pour off the water that is 
in it—just add more as necessary to keep 
the water level nearly constant. In a short 
time it will contain many darting pin- 
points of life. Watch carefully! In a few 
weeks one is able to name them—Snails! 
There will also be many other forms of 
aquatic life in it, even worms. 

But a few date seeds dropped into this 
bowl—and a sad farewell to all the ani- 
mated life in it, including the worms. This 
led us to observe that there are never any 
black flies or soil worms in any pot that 
contains date seeds, though it does not seem 
to injure the plants. 

Mrs. T. E. McPuHerson, (Colo.) 


Flower Jrower 


OUR HOMEMADE LILY POOL 


Our pool is just a small oval pool, 
banked with small rocks and surrounded 
by several kinds of moss, Wood Ferns, Iris, 
Ladyslipper, and Sweet Alyssum. In the 


pool there are Water Hyacinths, Arrow- 
head Lilies, and a pink Water Lily, and 
the pool has goldfish. 

Mazig WarTKINs, (Ky.) 





Lily Pool as described in text 


ISMENE CALATHINA 


In Wayside Ramblings Department of 
April FLower Grower, Mrs. Lyman A. 
Reed, (Ohio), writes of her Ismene calathina 
that does not bloom. She does not give 
details of how she stores the bulbs. I 
suspect this is her trouble. 

The Ismene should be kept growing until 
late Fall. Then dry it off, for a while, 
shake out of pot, and cut off tops, which 
will be green. Leave 4 or 5 inches of stem. 
Do not cut off roots. Place the bulbs in 
the basement near enough to the furnace 


that they will keep warm all Winter. 
Seventy degrees is not too much. Do not 


cover them. 

In Spring, after weather is quite warm, 
plant out. The old roots will still be alive 
and must be left on. Trim the tips, if dry. 

The Ismene must be kept warm Winter 
and Summer, and the roots must never 
be cut off. 

J. O. Wrnrorp, ( Ark.) 


PETUNIAS TO GIVE AWAY 


A border of common Petunias was an 
attractive sight, planted a few feet from 
the overflow of our septic tank. They 
grew trailing on the ground, their 4 feet 
length caused by moisture coming through 
the turf. I have had this border of 
Petunias several years, and annually give 
away thousands of plants to anyone who 
will take them. Even at that I have to 
pull up and throw away many of them, for 
they need breathing space. 

In another part of the garden I had a 
bed of beautiful Elks Purple Petunias, 
which I raised from seed, but all did not 
come quite true, some having white 
blotches and lighter shadings of lavender 
and maroon. 

Mrs. Irvine T. TyLer, (Conn.) 


“SHIVERING” BEGONIA 

That “shivering” begonia recorded on 
page 223, May issue, by G. W. Mitchell, 
may pretty safely be set down as no pre- 
ternatural phenomenon, however much the 
fancy might like to play with the idea of 
a plant’s possessing such nervous system 
responses as are suggested by the report. 

Botanists are not prepared to assert the 
absolute nonexistence in plants of a sensi- 
tive system in some degree comparable to 
the nervous systems of higher animals in- 
cluding man; in fact many of them believe 
that something of the sort does exist in 
perhaps a primitive way. In Mr. Mitchell’s 
case, however, I think that mechanical 
vibration accounts for what he saw, despite 
his definite discarding of that explanation. 


July, 1934 


My experience in taking photographs of 
many living plants in my study, which 1s 
located on the third floor of a substantial 
brick and stone building, is the basis of the 
above conclusion. So delicately are many 
flowers poised on slender stems that a street 
car passing at a distance of several hun- 
dred feet from the building is recorded in 
my plants by a shivering that is quite dis- 
couraging to the photographer even when 
the vibration is not sufficient for my own 
nervous system to detect it as felt 
vibration. 

Such delicately-poised flowers will re- 
spond in this way to vibrations that would 
not begin to register on a lace curtain 
hanging at a window. Earth vibrations 
caused by the passing of heavy vehicles at 
some distance, or by blasting operations 
at much greater distances, are easily sufli- 
cient to cause such plants to “shiver,” but 
we need not interpret such vibration as 
mental fright or even as a physiological 
chill, 

J. Marion SHULL, (Md.) 


GERMINATING PERENNIAL PEA 


In Spring of 1932 I purchased one packet 
of “Lathyrus” Perennial Sweet Peas. I 
planted about a half packet in the garden, 
but not a seed came up. Last Spring I 
came across the packet with remaining 
seeds and I decided to plant them in box. 
I carefully watered and tended to the box, 
but when there was no sign of the seed’s 
germinating after a month, I decided the 
seed was no good. 

I bought another packet and the seeds- 
man advised me to soak seed overnight. 
This I did. I also took the box with the 
other seeds in and stood it in a pan of 
water overnight. Ten days later the seed 
in both boxes had germinated. I trans- 
planted both boxes of plants to permanent 
place in September. The Winter has been 
quite mild here on the coast and the plants 
from both boxes are doing fine. 

Mrs. P. J. O’Connor, (B. C.) 


OLEANDER POISONOUS 


Having read your article on your Ole- 
ander experience, I am not a bit surprised 
to learn that Mr. McGregor’s cow was 
poisoned. 

While stationed at Pearl Harbor, T. H., 
3 years ago, I read in an article in the 
Honolulu paper, that a little Japanese girl 
died from chewing on a fresh piece of 
Oleander cutting. 

I don’t think the average grower knows 
that the juice of the Oleander is poison 
and I don’t think it a bad idea to warn 
your readers of this fact. 

At San Pedro, California, we have several 
Oleander trees like those illustrated in your 
April issue, 

W. W. Hotton, (Canal Zone) 


HOT-BED SASH PROP 
A good prop for hot-bed sash to give ad- 
justment to different heights, can be made 
by cutting a 2x4 eight inches long. This 
gives adjustments at 2, 4 and 8 inches,— 
all three in one prop. 
F. T. Jenks, (R. I.) 


THE LOVELY WALLFLOWER 


I have almost everything in my garden in 
the way of flowers, but I love the Wall- 
flower best. It is a perennial and begins to 
bloom in March and continues right on. I 
have two large beds, one a dark-red and 
very double, and the other yellow. They 
are the most fragrant of all garden flowers. 

The Wallflower is grown from seeds or 
cuttings, and is hardy in almost any 
climate. 

Strangers stop to ask how and where [ 
got the beautiful flowers. 

Etta CARDLER Brown, (N. J.) 
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Tree and Shrub Plan for Lawn 


To THe EpDIToR :— 

I have been a reader of your magazine for 
only five months, but look forward to its com- 
ing with much pleasure. Am wondering if you 
could help me. Am enclosing a very rough 
diagram of our “lawn” which, until recently, 
was an apple orchard. We are anxious to set 
cut suitable trees and shrubs, but do not have 
all the confidence in the world in our judg- 
ment along these lines. Could you suggest the 
varieties to plant_and where to plant them? 

MARTHA A. PIKE, (N. Y.) 

Answer: The general idea in this garden 
plan suggestion is to keep the lawn open, 
and plant a border of shrubs, Peonies, and 
Iris. Other Perennials may be added if 
desired. 

lor shade trees, Norway Maple is sug- 
gested, and a clump of White Birch on the 
east side of the lawn, with a row of 
Cherry or some other small growing fruit 
trees in the rear. 

The flower beds marked A and B can be 
planted with Annuals or Perennials. 

A list of shrubs should include some of 
the following varieties: Althea, Deutzia, 
Elder, Forsythia, Bush Honeysuckle, 
Hydrangeas, Lilac, Mock Orange, Spirea, 
lamarix, or Weigela. These shrubs should 
be spaced from two to five feet apart to 
allow for future growth. 

O. W. HorrmMan 





Rambler Roses Do Not Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have two or three Rambler Roses which 
do not bloom. In the Spring, when it is time 
for them to vloom, they become blighted. The 











leaves take on a white, powder 
frosted. The plants are of goo 
should be beautiful if in bloom. 


coating as if 
size now and 


Is this a_ disease? Can you tell me the 
cause and what must be done to stop it? This 
year I sprayed with Black Leaf-40. I will 
thank you for advice. 

Mrs. J. B. H. Hesert, (La.) 

Answer: Your Roses are suffering from 
powdery mildew, a _ well-known fungus 
trouble to which Roses are subject, but 
one which can be controlled readily if the 
Rose grower wants to control it enough to 
work a little. 

All members of the American Rose So- 
ciety are provided with directions for com- 
bating mildew. In the little book, “What 
Every Rose Grower Should Know,” which 
answers 102 questions, the essence of these 
directions is that “prevention is by far the 
best method of combating Rose diseases,” 
which refers both to mildew and black-spot. 
If the Roses are thoroughly dusted or 
sprayed, both diseases will be prevented if 
the application is on before the trouble 
begins; but after it does happen, all that 
can be done is to provide against a further 
attack, for usually the leaves that are 
mildewed or black-spotted are dead leaves, 
so far as Rose nurture is concerned, and 
had better be burned. 

Bordeaux Mixture is well known and is 
the best fungicide. It can be bought any- 
where, from any seed store, and ought to 
be applied according to directions. The 
Massey Dust, originated for the American 
Rose Society, is nine parts dusting sulphur 
and one part powdered lead arsenate. I 
quote: “This preparation can easily be 
applied with a dust gun or any other con- 





venient method and should be put on only 
when the foliage is dry and the air is 
still. Late afternoon is best. It should be 
applied very lightly, so that the merest 
trace can be seen upon the foliage, and 
the cloud of dust should be made so uni- 
form throughout the garden that it will 
settle on the under side of the leaves as 
well as on the upper surface.” 

This application should be made before 
a rain, as both mildew and_ black-spot 
thrive during rains, and the poison must 
be there to stop them. The application 
should be at least once a week to keep the 
Roses healthy. 

There are substances, such as Fungtro- 
gen and Triogen, which will do this work 
without discoloring the foliage, and will 
also protect against insects. 

J. Horace McFAarLAnp, 
Editor, American Rose Annual 





Peonies Drop Petals After Cutting 


To THE EpITor :-— 

My Peony blooms seem to drop their petals 
a day or two after they are cut. Have used 
nitrate of soda where they were planted, and 
wonder if this could have an effect of this 


kind. Will you tell me what causes this early 


dropping of petals and give me some instruc- 
tions about hardening off the blooms after 
cutting? 
8. R. J., (Penna.) 
Answer: Peonies will not drop their 


petals within a day or two after cutting 
unless they are allowed to open too far 
before cutting. For best results, Peony 
blooms should not be allowed to open on 
the plant, but should be cut when the buds 
are just about ready to open. Sometimes, 
if the date of blooming is greatly delayed, 
as in a late Spring, the flowers open and 
drop quickly during warm weather. 

The use of nitrate of soda should not have 
any effect on the bloom in the way 
suggested. 

Peony blooms, when cut in the mature 
bud form, as above sugtested, may be 
placed in water for two or three hours, 
promptly when cut, and then they can be 
packed for shipment. Placing in water 
will cause the blooms to open, unless they 
are kept where it is cool and dark, and so 
it is well to pack blooms for shipment in 
a dark and cool place. 

—(Epiror) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


NAME OF ANNUAL WANTED 

Can any reader tell me the name of an 
annual which I have lost? It has a fern- 
like leaf of soft-green color, a rather woolly 
growth, and is no more than a foot high. 
The blooms grow in clusters among the 
foliage, and are a lovely soft-blue, the light 
stamens giving a veiled effect. They are 
very much like Forget-me-nots in size and 
color, but the foliage is entirely different. 
We called it the Little Blue Flower, and 
knew no other name. 


Maup VAN Scoy, (Iowa) 
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Four Premier 1934 Introductions In — 


HAPPY DAYS 


(BIGGEST YELLOW) 


NEON 


(BRIGHT “NEAR VARIEGATA”) 


DARK KNIGHT 


(GLOWING MAROON) 


BRUNHILDE 


(DEEP VIOLET) 


HE finest group of new iris ever offered 

by any one firm—being introduced this 
season by Carl Salbach. Full descriptions of 
these and the finest other American and 
European iris in the new Salbach catalog. 


Write for your free copy today. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 














PANSY SEED 


Our 1934 crop of Pansy Seed is now 
available. For those who would like to 
grow their own plants we would suggest 
Pitzonka’s Pansies. They are robust 
growers and the flowers are giant in size. 
Pitzonka’s Giant-Flowering Mixture has 
a splendid color range in the variegated 
type. $0.75 per pkt. For a more select 
strain Pitzonka’s Prize Mixture which is 
the best in Pansies. $1.25 per pkt. 


For further description send for catalog 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 




















TEN (190) 


Ris ° FEET TALL 


Bearing twenty (20) flowers to a bloom stalk 
—this is the acme of perfection being strived 
for by iris hybridizers, who already have 
passed the half-way mark. We offer the tall- 
est, largest, hardiest, most floriferous, and best 
colored varieties for the lowest cost — only 
giant roots which will produce flowers for you 
next spring are sent by prepaid parcel post 
direct from garden to you. Your neighbor is 
probably a regular customer of ours, for we 
ship to every state. Write for our free 1934 
list of outstanding varieties. Plant iris roots 
a — the summer months when they are 
dormant. 


HOWARD E. WEED 


National Iris Gardens Beaverton, Oregon 
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NIGHT CRAWLERS DESTROY PLANTS? 


Would like to know if any reader can tell 
me how to get rid of night crawlers; any 
way besides liming the soil. I have read 
several articles saying worms will not hurt 
your plants, but I just went through an 
experience which proves they do. I just set 
a choice plant of Dianthus which was doing 
nicely, and one morning I was dumbfounded 
when I looked where my plant was the night 
before; there was scarcely anything; my 
plant was gone. All that was left was a 
few broken pieces of foliage. We thought 
the pheasants ate it, as they come to our 
pool to drink. The next morning I found 
one of my choice Violas half eaten and 
pieces of leaves on the ground, and right 
next to it was a great big crawler’s hole. 
I have had a suspicion for some time that 
the worms have been eating my plants, as 
last Summer I had another Dianthus which 
something was eating, and when I dug it 
up it was full of worms. If any of your 
readers have had any similar experience, 
would like to hear of it. 

Estnuer Bock, (N. Y.) 


DAHLIAS DO NOT BLOOM 


Will someone suggest what to do with 
Dahlias which will not blossom? I have 
tried everything I could think of, but my 
Dahlias will not bud until October or No- 
vember. 

Mary SANpDwWIScH, (Ohio) 


WOODPECKERS DAMAGE PORCH PILLARS 


I have a colonial house with very big 
white pillars which are hollow. Every year 
Woodpeckers make big holes into these, es- 
pecially early in the morning. One hears 
them but cannot shoot them as they are 
gone before one can see them. Is there 
anything that you could suggest that we 
could do about it? 

Mrs. H. A. Cargsar, (N. J.) 


IDENTITY OF MARICA 

I would like to ask if any of the read- 
ers of the mazagine can tell me the differ- 
ence between the two Maricas? Having had 
one many years and called it Northiana; 
but since, seeing the picture on the cover 
of Horticulture I am not so sure but that 
it is Marica gracilis. 

Mrs. Joun D. Turtte, (N. H.) 





THREE TYPES OF GLADIOLUS 


From our experience, there are three 
different types of Gladiolus, The first type 
divides into two divisions when two years 
old, mattering not how small they are, and 
they never seem to make any bulblets. The 
second type seems both to divide (some- 
times into four bulbs), and also to make 
bulblets; while the third type increases in 
size and makes bulblets too. 

Wish some one who is an authority on 
Glads would write something definite along 
this line in answer to this question. 

Mrs. G. M. Wricurt, (N. J.) 





IDENTITY OF “MINIATURE GLAD” 
_ Will some one name a plant for me that 
is the exact picture of a Miniature Gladio- 
lus? The spike has 8 to 10 flowers on it 
which are about an inch across, and the 
color is a light lavender with a white 
throat. The bulb is about the size of a No. 
3 Gladiolus. It is hardy and it increases 
by bulblets. It grows about 15 inches tall, 
and the leaves are narrower than Gladiolus 
leaves. Bulbs were brought from Germany. 


Harry Krvurz, (Mo.) 


Is CELERY A HARDY PLANT? 

I have celery coming in my garden from 
roots I rejected in the Fall and wintered 
with no protection, not even snow. I would 
like to know whether Celery is a hardy 
plant. Mrs. H. Contey, (Neb.) 
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6 FORSYTHIA DOES NOT BLOOM 

Five years ago we bought two Forsythia 
fortunei (Golden Bell) bushes. The first 
year they did not blossom, of course, but 
the second year they were covered with yel- 
low flowers. Since then they have not 
bloomed. They are now about eight feet 
tall. 

I would appreciate it if some reader could 
tell me what to do to make these bushes 
bloom. RutH Hopeson, ( Wis.) 


BITTERSWEET INFORMATION WANTED 

I would like any information concerning 
Bittersweet. On our recently purchased 
small farm there are several well-formed 
shrubs about ten feet tall, bushy and grace- 
ful in the door-yard as ornamental shrubs. 
In March the berries were still clinging to 
the shrubs in great abundance. Is there 
any demand for seeds or seedlings? Do 
florists handle them? Would any seedsman 
be likely to wish the seeds to retail? Do 
the shrubs and vines form two varieties or 
different forms of the same kind? I have 
not yet had opportunity to turn to botani- 
cal reference, or to observe my plants 
throughout the year, so I turn to THE 
FLoweR Grower for information. 


GRACE SHAVER, ( Pa.) 


PRACTICAL FACTS ABOUT SEEDS WANTED 

A reader suggests an article on seeds, 
with the thought of getting information as 
to where they are grown, who grows them, 
in what quantities the seedsmen get them, 
and the method of preparation for sale. 
Information is desired also as to how they 
are made into packages, and in fact as to 
all the details from the time of planting 
for seeds until the seeds are in the stores 
ready for sale. 

Any reader who is familiar with the seed 
trade to this extent will confer a favor to 
the inquirer and doubtless interest many 
other readers too, by telling these details 
in a short and concise way. One or two 
good photographs in this connection might 
be usable also. —(EpITor) 


FRAGRANT NARCISSI 

Will some one kindly mention what Nar- 
cissi are fragrant besides Pheasant Eye and 
the gardenia-flowered. The much-flowered 
are, of course; but I mean, is the Daffodil 
section or Leedosi? I believe Barri Con- 
spicuous is, but would like this confirmed; 
also, if there are any sweet things among 
the small bulbs like Narcissi. 


KATHERINE J. BRADLEY Dyneg, (B. C.) 


CHRISTMAS ROSE FROM SEED 
Has anyone succeeded in germinating seed 
of the Christmas Rose and Clematis Recta 
and Pulmonaria? If so, I would like to 
know how he does it? 
R. Burton, (Mich.) 


DEFORMED CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


What causes Chrysanthemums to have 
mal-formed flowers? Mine grew and 
bloomed freely, but many blossoms came 
deformed. I have been told that an insect 
stings the buds and that this is wh 
florists do not put their Japanese stoc 
inside the greenhouse. Our directions for 
growing them do not mention this. 


KATHERINE J. BRADLEY Dyng, (B. C.) 


CARE OF CLEMATIS JACKMANII 


How should a Clematis Jackmanii be 
cultivated? I have never tried one myself, 
but I know several in this section who have, 
and the vine lives only a year or two. One 
person has had one for about three years 
now, but she says she doesn’t do anything 
out of the ordinary. 


MARGARET J. Durry, (N. Y.) 
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CUT WORM QUESTION 


We have a small city lot and raise just a 
few flowers. We have been troubled with 
cut worms every year. As soon as the 
weather is very warm they disappear. What 
is their nature and how do they live over 
until the next year? We never see them 
after June nor find eggs or nests in early 
Spring when we spade the ground. We dig 
for them as the only means to get rid of 
them. This year we tried bran, molasses, 
and paris green, but cannot say whether it 
helped, as this year we had a short crop of 
cut worms. 

Mrs. IpA ScHEVE, (Colo.) 
TROUBLE WITH TREE FERN—PLANTS FOR 
WINDY SIDE 

Will some reader who has had experi- 
ence give me answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Why do my Tree Fern leaves die when 
they have just opened? 

2. What plants are recommended for the 
windy side of a building, or where the wind 
has a free sweep? 


Harry M. TANAKA, (Hawaii) 


GOLD-BANDED LILY FROM SEED 


Can any of the readers give me any infor- 
mation on the growing of the Gold-Banded 
Lily of Japan, from seed, covering such 
points as: seed bed; acid, alkaline, or neu- 
tral soil; time to plant, Fall or Spring; 
time required for germination; whether the 
seed germinates and comes up uniformly, or 
is slow and irregular; also the time re- 
quired to produce blooming size bulbs from 
seed ? 

Imported bulbs last but a year or two 
and then die. I have read of this Lily 
being grown from seed, but so far I have 
not seen any information on the subject. 


Hastert B. LEIGH, (Idaho) 


‘ 
GRASS FOR SHADY LAWN 


Will some reader tell me the best kind of 
grass for a lawn which is somewhat shady? 
Have had great difficulty in getting a lawn 
started, and would like to use the very best 
seed for this purpose. 

FRANK H. PITMAN, (Va.) 


GARDENIA DROPS LEAVES 


I bought a Gardenia at Easter from a 
florist. It had about 30 buds on it and only 
about 6 bloomed. The leaves turned yellow 
and began to drop off and now the plant is 
almost bare. Will be thankful for all in- 
formation I can get on this subject. 


Ben DONSAVAGE, (Penna.) 


PROPAGATING AZALEA 

I would like to know how to make cut- 
tings from my Azalea, and how to root these 
cuttings to best advantage. When should 
the cuttings be made and just what are the 
conditions and details necessary to produce 
success ? 

Howarp B. WoyeE, (Conn.) 


USE OF NITRATE OF SODA 
Can you help me in regard to the use of 
Nitrate of Soda? How much should be 
used in the dry state on shrubs, young trees, 
and house plants? If dissolved, how much 
is required for a gallon of water? Which 
is the better way to use it? 


Marearet J. Durry, (N. Y.) 


ASPARAGUS QUESTION 


I have an Asparagus bed which I raised 
from seed. It is producing now, but there 
are also several small stalks growing up 
and producing foliage. Will that hurt the 
production this year and should it be cut 
out or allowed to grow? 


Marearet J. Durry, (N. Y.) 


(Flowew Srowew 
ANSWERS 


IDENTITY OF PERENNIAL—SPIDERWORT 
Answering M. Treventon, ( Mo.) : 


The Plant described in March issue is a 
Spiderwort (Tradescantia Virginica). The 
wild species in Wisconsin is a_ bright 
gentian-blue. 

There is a smaller variety (T. rosea) of 
sandy woods, with rose-colored flowers, one- 
half inch wide. 

They are occasionally found in cultiva- 
tion, and are worthy of any spot given 
them -by the most fastidious of gardeners. 
the colors now range from white, lavender, 
rose, mauve, purplish blue, to deep azure. 

Because the petals seem to melt into a 
jelly liquid, the Plant is also called Wid- 
ow’s (or Job’s) Tears. 

While we have naturalized many Plant 
immigrants from Europe, our Spiderwort 
was sent to England and considered fit to 
adorn the grounds of Hampton Court. John 
Tradescant, gardener to Charles I, for 
whom the Plant was named, had seeds sent 
him by a relative in the Virginia colony. 
This is another one of the instances where 
the possibilities of our wild flowers under 
cultivation, had to be first pointed out to 
us by Europeans. (Our English cousins 
did much in seveloping our Wild Asters.) 

RENA BAveEr, (Wis.) 


RHUBARB DOES POORLY 

Answering H. L. Rice, (Texas) : 

I had the same experience with Rhubarb. 
All died the second year. 

I wrote my Experiment Station, and was 
informed that it had a wilt disease, pecu- 
liar to this plant. 

The only remedy is to get new clean roots 
or seed, and plant on ground that has 
never had rhubarb on it. Then, quite fre- 
quently through the Summer, spray with 
Bordeaux, (lime and bluestone). 

It is useless to spray the leaves. It must 
be forced into the crown of the plant. That 
is where the disease works. This is not 
a cure, so I am informed, but holds the 
disease in check, 





J. O. WinForD, (Ark.) 
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safely, cleanly, economically 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Used and _ recom- 
mended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Club of America. 
Sold by leading stores every- 
where—if your dealer hasn’t 
it write for prices and folder 
F7. Andrew Wilson, Inc., 
Springfield, N. J. 


Vitisons 





O.K. 


PLANT SPRAY § 





JOIN NOW 


The American Dahlia Society 
Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 
Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
HM 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. § 


GROW the RARE 
and beautiful 


IRIS 


> delightfully described in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


Which names the 100 Best Iris, interest- 
ingly describes, rates, and groups by color 
500 most desirable varieties; lists Dwarf 
Iris, Daylilies, select Delphiniums. Special 
Collection Offers. Price list. Iris Lovers 
find this catalog invaluable. Sent free on 
request. 


\ Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
/, Box 203E Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 




















BRAND’S 


Show, Chicago) .... 


popular irises, 


134 E. Division St. 








In Two Successive Years 


Capture the Highest Awards! 
In 1932 at the National Peony Show, Des Moines... . 


“PRAIRIE AFIRE” 


was awarded the James Boyd Memorial GOLD MEDAL by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society — (best new peony in 1932 competition). 


Likewise in 1933 at A Century of Progress (World’s Fair National Peony 


“HANSINA BRAND” 


was awarded the B. H. Farr Memorial GOLD MEDAL by American Peony 
Society (again the best peony in that entire show). 


Brand’s 1934 Fall Catalog 


includes both of these beautiful new peonies, over 200 other varieties, Brand’s 
Brand’s OWN-ROOT LILACS. 
Write today! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 


PEONIES 


Your free copy is waiting. 


Faribault, Minn. 
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GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


FOR EVERY ONE WHO 
GARDENS 


Whether yours is a modest cottage 
garden or estate of lordly acreage, 
you will appreciate the practical, 
useful information in every issue 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Amer- 
ica’s premier garden monthly. Up 
to the minute, reliable, unpreju- 
diced, the Chronicle will help you 
tremendously. Subscribe now—let 
its expert advice solve your Indi- 
vidual garden problems. 


25 CENTS A COPY, $2.00 A YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















SAVAPLANT 


THE PERFECTED SPRAY 





Kills all insects, harms nothing else. 
Non.-poisonous. An 8 ounce bottle makes 25 gal- 
lons. By parcel post on receipt of $1.00. Price 
refunded without question if it does not solve 
your preblem. 


NATIONAL SPECIALTIES C€0., 488 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








Your Name 
On our mailing lists will bring you 
Send postal now. 
D. H. UPJOHN 





| giadiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 


94 8. Liberty Salem, Oregon 











KILLS INSECTS 
SAFELY 


Sstuc ‘shot, dust er spray, in field or 

garden. Always safe, new better than 

ever, with Stabilized Retencas.. Se!d 

"tama Insect Contre! Chart Free. 
— a PAINT & CHEM. —_ 

6 Ferry St Beacen, N.Y. 


FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 


PEONIES 


Did you read "The Story 
of the Long Lost Peony" 
on page 271 of the June 


FLOWER GROWER? 


| will be glad to have an 
opportunity to quote 
you on any PEONIES in 
which you are in- 
terested. 
























LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
Box 3033 Van Wert, Ohio 


OF COURSE WE WILL SEND YOU 
®e @UR S334 & 1ST @ 
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CULTURE OF ISMENE 

Answering H. C. Stiner, (Ohio) : 

Offhand I would say Ismene would not 
prove profitable for a florist. There is too 
much green in the white flowers, and design 
work is about the only way to use them. 
I think their place is in the amateur’s gar- 
den, where the form of flower and the odor 
can best be appreciated. 

Grade the bulbs as to size; plant out in 
rich soil, in shallow trenches; cultivate and 
water in dry weather. The large ones will 
bloom almost immediately. Dig before a 
hard freeze, shake out the dirt, store in 
shallow trays where Cannas or Dahlias can 
be kept. 

By Spring the tops will have dried off, 
and most of the roots. Clean them up be- 
fore planting, but do not cut off any of the 
plump roots. They can be planted out at 
two weeks’ intervals, but cannot be kept 
from sprouting if kept in the cellar too long. 
keep them dry over Winter. I have never 
tried to force them under glass. 


G. A. PLetss, (So. Ind.) 


NIGHTBLOOMING CEREUS FROM SLIPS 
Answering Mrs. Edward Horst, (Wisc.) : 
Here is my statement regarding slipping 

of Nightblooming Cereus: First, mix equal 
parts of sand and soil, and put the slips in 
about 10 inch flower pots. Put plenty of 
water on them and set them in a cool place 
protected from sun until new shoots come 
up. Set the pots in about an inch of water, 
in a pan and you will get results. I have 
slips of Nightblooming Cereus growing now, 
and they have grown about a foot in six 
months. FRED RUECKING, JR., (Ohio) 


STRAWBERRY GERANIUM 


In answer to Mrs. I. M. 


( Mass.) : 


The plant to which you refer is not a 
Geranium. It is called Pink Saxifrage 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa) and is a distant 
relative of the Fragaria or Common Straw- 
berry. It is splendid in shady rock gardens 
or under trees where little else will grow. 


Mrs. CHANDLER F. CLAMpITr, (Calif.) 


IRIS... 


We specialize in fine modern irises, and 
our list includes the largest flowered 
varieties grown. Only blooming size rhi- 
zomes used and a positive guarantee to 
please goes with each order. Catalogue. 


LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
1351 8. Hydraulic Ave. Wichita, Kans. 


Hayford, 











SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Cut Flowers Bulbs 
Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New England’s 
largest and most popular gladiolus fields. We have 20 
acres in bloom from July 15th to Oct. Ist and are 
located on U. S. Rt. 1, the main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., seven miles from Newburyport, Mass. Write for 
new Fall List. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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CULTURE OF ISMENE 

Answering H. C. Stiner, (Ohio) : 

I have raised the Ismene for several years. 
Started with three bulbs that I ordered 
from a firm that advertised them as Magic 
Lilies, so I didn’t even know what I had 
until they bloomed three or four years later, 
Directions were to grow them as you would 
Gladiolus. 

I dig a trench in the open garden deep 
enough to take care of the large fleshy roots, 
and have two or three inches of dirt over 
the top of the bulb. Some years there are 
small bulbs that form around the large 
bulbs, and sometimes there will be flat- 
sided slabs like the Tulip bulb form on the 
sides of the large bulb. Do not remove 
these; just plant all together, for they will 
divide at the proper time. 

When digging the bulbs, leave two or 
three inches of the stalk on, and all of the 
roots. This, I think, is the real secret of 
raising the Ismene. 

Store the bulbs in a warm, dry place. I 
just lay mine on a shelf close to the fur- 
nace. I can’t say whether they would be 
profitable as a cut flower or not, but hardly 
think they would unless raised under shel- 
ter, as the flowers are easily damaged by 
wind and rain. 

They seemed to stand the last two hot 
dry years as well as any flower and better 
than many. Don’t be discouraged if they 
don’t bloom the first season. Flower grow- 
ers must have patience, you know. 


Mrs. ARTHUR CLAYPOLE, ( Mo.) 


PEONIES FOR DECORATION DAY 


Answering Ora Smart, (Ohio) : 

In Southern Ohio the Officinalis group 
come into bloom first; Rosea, a deep-pink, 
blooms at the same time with Officinalis 
Rubra, a large deep red Peony, the earliest 
of all, a very fine Peony. 

Umbellata Rosea the first of the Albiflora 
sort to bloom. Guard petals light-rose, 
pink center, petals straw-yellow with tufts 
of whitish-pink. Good bloomer. 

Mme. De Verneville, a very early, very 
nearly white, and an all-around good, de- 
pendable, sweet-scented, large Peony. 

Edulis Superba, brilliant rose-pink. 
Blooms early and lasts well. Sweet-scented, 
and a good Peony. 

Duchesse De Nemours, outside petals 
white, center lemon-yellow. A good, pro- 
fuse, early, sure bloomer. 

Octavie Demay, very large with full rosy- 
blush, fading to white; fragrant. 

Souvenir de L’Haxposition Universal, 
large, full, clear, brilliant-pink. Good de- 
pendable bloomer. 

Karl Rosenfield, a good dark-red, and an 
early, large flower. 


J. B. M., (Mich.) 


TO GROW NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


Answering Mrs. Edward Horst, ( Wisc.) : 


Stick a leaf, or piece of a leaf (no stem), 
down in almost any kind of soil, in any 
kind of container (I have them doing beau- 
tifully in tin cans). Water occasionally. 
Growth comes out around the edge of the 
leaf and they continue to grow leaf on leaf. 


Mrs. M. L. Carrer, (La.) 





‘AT LAST! 


growth. Magic. you say? 
sort. ADCO 


experiment, and it will do more 


in 3-lb. cans and 25-!b. bags. 








A WEED-KILLER FOR LAWNS! 


—a powder that eradicates weeds and at the 
same time stimulates the grass to richer 
Nothing of the 
WEED- KILLER is a sound bag F, 0. B. for $3.7 
scientific product, developed threugh 
lor your 
lawn in one gl a a month’s hard labor 


at tlaaion out wee 
EED- KILLER ‘~ LAWNS is sold 
is enough for 100 square feet. Seed and 


hardware dealers sell it—or if they haven’t 
it in stock yet, we'll send you a 3-lb. sample 
oan weeee " $1.00 re still better, a 25-ib, 


ersof ADCO, CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Makers also of the famous “ADCO,"’ whiek 
converts farm and garden rubbish into rich 
organic manure without animals. Send fer 
pound ‘ Manure and Hew to Make it’— 
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GRASSES OR PLANTS FOR PLANTING UNDER 
TREES 

In the February, 1933, number, L. A. 
Ebner, (Ind.), inquires about plants for 
planting under trees. 

If the ground is not walked on much and 
is not too dry, it is beautiful to cover it 
with moss. Periwinkle (Vinca minor), an 
evergreen with purple flowers in the Spring, 
is much used here and is very satisfactory 
in dense shade, 

A. C. Hottes, in his book, “My Garden 
Helper,” recommends the vinca as_ best, 
with Japanese Spurge (Pachysandra term- 
inalis) a close second; it is also evergreen. 
He also includes Lily-of-the-Valley (Con- 
vallaria majalis); Rosy Milfoil (Achillea 
millefolium), which can be mowed as grass; 
Stonecrops (Sedums—especially sarmento- 
sum); Thyme (Thymus serpyllum); and 
Winterereeper (Kuonymus radicans), an 
evergreen. Lily-of-the-Valley does well 
under maples here. 

Mrs. JAMEs F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 


LEOPARD PLANT REQUIRES SHADE 


Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Tex.), will find that 
the Leopard Plant absolutely cannot endure 
the hot sun. We recall the experience of a 
friend with one. She placed it on their 
cemetery lot one Decoration Day just for 
the day, in northern Pennsylvania, The 
sun shone hot all the afternoon, and at 
night she scarcely knew her once beautiful 
plant. The foliage was ruined and all that 
she could do was to cut off the spoiled 
leaves and grow new ones. Be assured, she 
rever left it in the hot sun again. 

A mixture of loam and leaf-mold suits 
this plant; with a temperature of 60° to 
65° in the greenhouse. Sponge the leaves 
frequently to remove dust. Scale is its 
worst insect enemy. 

BESSIE L. 


PuTNAM, ( Penna.) 


PLANTS WITH SILVERY AND WOOLLY FOLIAGE 
Answering Mrs. H. B, Bahr, (Iowa) : 
I am very partial to the gray or gray- 


blue plants. The following I consider 
choice: Hardy Dusty-Miller; Festuca 
glauca, (blue grass); Santolina incana; 
Woolly Thyme; Bocconia, Plumepoppy; 


Verbascum, Greek Mullein; Stachys lanata, 
(rabbit ear); Pentstemon gl aber; Salvia 
incana; Cerastium tomentosum, (mouse 
ear); Nepeta mussini; Cheddar Pink; Ver- 
onica ineana; Agrostemma, Mullein pink. 

The last five named are the only ones 
that have desirable bloom, and they are 
lovely both in and out of bloom. 

Then there are at least three very choice 
Sedums in the gray class, the best of all 
being Seiboldi. 

A few of the Pfitzer Junipers and the 
gray Tamarix are also desirable. 

Mrs. J. C. DANIELSON, 


(Iowa) 





CARNATIONS GROW SPINDLY 


In answer to Mrs. Ida M. 

M. J.) 3 

Carnations are outdoor, sun-loving plants, 
and unless grown in greenhouse, pinched 
back severely, and well-fed, will not grow 
indoors. Try them in their natural habitat 
next time, and support the plants. 


Mrs. CHANDLER F. CLAMPITT, (Calif.) 


Creeden, 












veer YOUR HEDGE 
This Easy Way 
Electric hadesbenr saves 
hours of hard work. Makes 
a better hedge. Uses new, 
%:’ vibrationless cutting prin- 
ciple. Runs from any lighting 
socket, Guaranteed long-lived, 
Write for free demonstration. 
Syracuse Toolectric Mfg. Corp. 
1722 North Salina St. 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Electrie ™ HEDGSHEAR 
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PLANTS FOR WINDOW BOX IN SHADY 
LOCATION 
Answering Mrs. Melvin Randall, N. Y.) : 


The following list of plants will em well 
in a window box for a shady situation: 
Aspidistra Impatiens 

Boston Fern Pteris 

Cordyline Rex Begonia 
Asparagus Sprengeri Small Palm 

Grevillea Tuberous-rooted 
Fancy-leaved Cala- Begonia 

dium 


JEROME J. (Mass. ) 


DOYLE, 
TO KEEP CATS AWAY FROM SPADED SOIL 
Answering Wm. Eltman, (N. W.): 
The Department of Agriculture has is- 

sued a statement that Black Leaf 40, 

sprayed on shrubs will keep cats and dogs 

away, because these animals dislike the 
odor. As it is so expensive, I would try 
lightly sprinkling the soil surface with 
tobacco dust to keep them from digging 
in the freshly-spaded soil. 

Mrs. PAuL Murpoc#, 





( Nebr.) 





IDENTITY OF CINNAMON ROSE 


Mother Bee, answering A. N. Peatman, 
says she thinks the botanical name of the 
Cinnamon Rose is R. Multiflora, but Bailey 
lists it as Rosa Cinnamomea, and var. 
foecundissinia as the double Cinnamon 
Rose. 

Rosa Multiflora is a distinct variety. 

Rosa Burgundian is a form of the Cab- 
bage Rose, or Rosa Centifolia. 


Mrs. H. C. Scrutron, (Calif.) 
SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR HOME 
Answering A. A., (Penna.) : 
I was just writing to our State College 
for the same information. I received leaf- 
lets on “Pest Control” for Grapes, Pears, 
Cherries, Apples, Plums, and Pears. The 
leaflets contain cuts showing proper stages 
of growth for spraying, and many interest- 
ing notes besides time of application, mate- 
rial to be used, ete. It is much too ex- 
haustive to be passed along in a short arti- 
cle. I would advise writing to Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst, Mass., asking 
for Extension Leaflets 100A to 100F, inclu- 
sive,—or to your own State College. 
LAURA RAYMOND STRICKLAND, ( Mass.) 


FRUIT GARDEN 
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DE zak] -:: Simple 


Buy New Ever Green... mix 
with weter... and spray. No 
confusing instructions to follow: 
no soap “‘spreader’’ to add. It 
kills so many kinds of plant in- 
sects, worms and ants that it is 
the only spray 95% of home 
gardeners ever require. 
Non-poisonous to people 
and pets. Will not injure plants, 
blossoms or grass. Buy it at drug, 
hardware, seed, flower or de- 
partment stores. Write for infor- 
mative newspraying chart, FREE. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Minneapolis 
NEW 


EVER GREEN 


SPRAY 


























$] 00 for 6 packets of 
UNUSUAL NEW PERENNIALS 


Sow these new and choice é 
hardy perennials now. Write for 


uilegia, Dreer’s Long-Spur- Ss 
red Hivt ri yey vet + DREER'S gf 
igitalis, Giant Shirley Fox- 
glove Mixed; Gaillardia, Bur- ~ "| 
gundy, wine-red; Hollyhock, 
Triumph Mixed, double; Di- 


anthus plumarius, Highland J 
Rose Hybrids; Iceland Poppy, r LIST 
Coonara Pink. 

SPECIAL OFFER: One packet of each (6 
packets) only $1.00 postpaid (regular $1.35). 
HENRY A. DREER 


69 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











Famous Iris ... 


We introduced and own the original stocks of Indian Chief, 


K. V. Ayres, 


Persia and Red Dominion, Cheerio and the 


Dykes Medal, Coralie, mentioned by Mr. Weed in his fine 


article in this issue. 


We also introduced Mary Elizabeth, 


Morning Glory, Blue Banner and Andrew Jackson and the 


famous red Dauntless. 


We offer in special collection, 


1 MORNING GLORY 
1 MARY ELIZABETH 


1 PERSIA 
1 ANDREW JACKSON 


and 1 DEPUTE NOMBLOT (Cayeux) 


A $12 VALUE 
FOR ONLY 


$7.00 


All fully described in our 1934 catalog 


QUALITY GARDENS 


Freeport, Llinois 
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PFEIFFERS 


Extra Special 
Peony Bargain 


All large 3 to 5 eye divisions 





Nina Secor, extra fine pure white....... $2.00 
Judge Berry, delicate soft pink......... 1.00 
Longfellow, brilliant cherry red......... 1.00 
Sarah Bernhardt, apple blossom pink... 15 
Mary Brand, vivid crimson.............. 75 
Rachel (Lemoine’s), bright rose pink... 1.00 

$6.50 


These Six Beauties will be mailed Postpaid 
for Only $5.00. 


FREE, a Luetta Pfeiffer (value $1.00), shown 
in natural colors in our new fall catalog, will 
be included on all early orders. 


Catalog mailed on request 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Box 327, 


Winona, Minn. 














Seeds of Rarest Flowers 


Unusual kinds that will add enduring 
charm to the hardy border, the rock 
W garden or the woodland path For a 
most interesting catalog, write Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 


Y V I ( er eee 


A new application of an old medical principle 
Taken internally to relieve even the most acute . 














infections; or as immunizing agent before expos- 
ure, Money-back guarantee. One bottle, contain- 
ing enough YVI for one person’s average season’s 
treatment—$1.00, postpaid. Agents wanted. 


YVI COMPANY, Box 114-B Toledo, Ohio 


FINE IRISES 


SEND FOR LATEST PRICES 
Winneshiek—Our striking new, velvety 








REMEDIES FOR IVY POISONING 


The following remedies are very effective 
in combating the effects of poison ivy. 
Any one of these can be safely used at the 
rate of 4% oz. to a quart of water, for bath- 
ing the affected parts, 
Sodium sulphate 
Hyposulphate of 

sodium 

As a preventive, wash the arms and legs, 
before going near the ivy, with a 5 per cent 
solution of ferric chloride in a half and half 
mixture of alcohol and water. A solution 
made of ferrous sulphate 1 oz. and water 
20 oz. is sometimes used. 

Here is a prescription that is very effec- 
tive, and one which any druggist will be 
glad to make up. 


Borie acid 
Sugar of lead 


Quinine sulphate...... 1% drams. 
WIGR-BASEL.. oc cccces 1 fl. oz. 
Giyeerine. ........0. i GERMS. 
Ween GO GA. ...sccee0 5 fl. oz. 


Mix. Apply to affected parts 3 times 
daily. 
I have used this prescription myself with 
good results. 
JEROME J. DoyLe, ( Mass.) 


AMARYLLIS DO NOT BLOOM 

In answer to Sevilla R. Trudo, (Vt.): 

I state that my bulbs are less trouble 
than Dahlias, I have a dozen bulbs planted 
in a commercial grape-box, 5x 14x17 
inches; bottoms and two sides are thin, 
flimsy wood %4 in. apart. Soil is a well- 
mixed mass of top layer twig y, rough, 
woods-earth, and bes sand, i and 4; 
and a half-spade of fat garden soil, and 
four handfuls of bone meal. 


Bulbs were set 144 their depth in soil. 
The box set on sunny, raised, drained bed at 
side of house, half above ground, to be sure 
the box of soil would not get soggy in wet 
weather, and earth heaped up to rim of 
box, to keep the sun off thin wooden sides. 
The roots run into the good soil through 
cracks in box. The leaves grow to be im- 
mense and the flowers are gorgeous and 
large. 

In the Fall I lift the box and set it side- 
ways against the protected side of wall; 
and when foliage is dried, bring box in 
cellar for Winter. I water or sprinkle very, 
very sparingly—just enough to keep the 
plump roots from shriveling. In the Spring, 
when weather is settled warm, I place the 
box back in its place in its old sheltered 
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TULIPS e 
P) LILIES 
HYACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York, duty-paid 


Free Catalogue 
on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim 


e Holland e 











A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


© GROWERS OF ° 
FINE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, * ILLINOIS 











Every garden lover and grow- 
Sere erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
= help to success in Audel’s 
rdeners & Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 
iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
Areliablereference;completegarden- 
*s educator. Beautifully illustrated 
and bound; 1700 pages. 4 vols; price 
_ payable$1 a month. If interested 





n,W 
Library Folder: Theo. A 1 & Co.. 
6S W. 23d St. New York. Dept V15 











GROW PANSIES 
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spot. Weak manure water or dissolved plant 
tablets are gratefully accepted every three 
or four weeks. When box rots, break it off 
and set the cake of bulbs and soil in a 
new box. 


FOR PROFIT 


Plant the seed in July for 
your earliest spring sales 
which bring the highest 
prices, but to avoid competi- 
tion you must have BETTER 
and BEST blooms, Therefore 


grow 

THE ORGEON GIANTS 
600 seeds, mixed $1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton. G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on Request.) 


blue-purple. Large — dark — clear color — 
each §2.00. 


LEO J. EGELBERG 
144 8. 6th Street La Crosse, Wis. 


BURPEE’S 


MADONNA LILY 
CROCUS In answer to inquiries concerning the 
\ Madonna Lily (L. Candidum) : ; 
VNR 12 FOR 10¢ ; 











THEODORE J. GRABNER, (N. Y.) 












ods The bulbs should be planted in deeply- 
poy Book (Regular 25¢Value) dug, enriched soil, as soon as received in 
Thesebeautiful “‘harbingersof Spring’’ are 


the Fall. If this is done there is less 
temptation to disturb them by spading in 
manure, or trying to see if they have taken 
root. To disturb or move them may cause 
them to stop blooming for two or three 
years or longer. 










among the very earliest flowers to bloom. 
Blue, yellow, purple, white, and striped, 
in mixture. This is a special offer made 
to introduce you to Burpee’s Bulbs, the 
best that grow. 12 guaranteed Crocus 
Bulbs (value 25c) sent for only 10c; 
125 bulbs for $2.00; 200 for $1.50. 





All sent postpaid. Mail coupon today. 
BURPEE’S BULB BOOK FREE 


RoBert Roat, ( Ariz.) 
Tells all about best Tulips, Crocus, : 


Vad wna \ 










GARDEN TRACTOR & Three Machines 


in One. Ideal for 


Burpee’s 





BIVGReMbLeleh parodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, REMEDY FOR TREE BORERS POWER MOWER the estate owner. 
Sa C@ of came and other bulbs, for Fall planting. Answering W. R. Harrell, (Ind) : a Gravely Motor 
| W. ATLEE BURFEE, CO. I ‘We use a waterproof paper six inches Plow & Cult. Co. 
Di ctue ae th ane idan feuben Ste) | wide, and tape the body of the tree from the noon gag DUNBAR, W. VA. 
} a! encloee $1.00 for, 125 Crocus Bulbs. | ground to the limbs for two years after ee a 
| © tae ee Burpee’s ‘Bulb Book free. | resetting. I will guarantee that you will os a 
: | ‘not be bothered with borers. This same 
er | Paper is used for trees in our park and 
| BRD. OF Ste .....cccccccccccccssssssessscscsscccssssersccressvsssesnensensososososesoces cemetery, and we have not lost a tree. 
| P.O. State | 5 


Gs ARR BS a Af nd PN SS SEINE D. B. Cog, (Ind.) 
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Rare English 
Flower Seeds 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, includ- 
ing an up-to-date collection of Delphini- 
ums and Lupines and a large selection 


of Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free 
on application to 

THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - - = - ENGLAND 











HORTICULTURE 
“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knews’’ 


Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal riences. 


expe Fresh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


SOW PERENNIAL 
SEEDS NOW 


Huntington's Selected Strains of rare and 
unusual Alpine and hardy herbaceous plant 
seeds will give you excellent results. 











RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 








IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 
Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 

Good Value, 


Careful Service. 


Prompt and 
Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


. 








RARE IRIS 


Send for our Free 80 page descriptive cata- 
logue, illustrated in color, offering the best 
Bearded Iris, Standard and Novelties, and 
rare species from all over the world. 


Royal Iris Gardens 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 














Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
mMagazines’’ — because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
Official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 
Garden Digest, 517A Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


y 2 CrocusBulbs 



















With every $1 worth of Tu- 
lip, Daffodil, Hyacinth and 
other bulbs to plant this 

fall, we will send 12 finest 
Vicks Crocus bulbs free (all 
colors, worth 25c). 

Prices are going up—order 
early and save money on 
your spring flowers. 


Write today for Vicks Bulb Book Free 


JAMES VICK, 415 Vick Bidg., Rochester, N.Y- 
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HARDY PRIMROSE, COWSLIP, POLYANTHUS 
_ Answering Eva C. Jones, (L. L, N. Y.): 

All of the plants named are members of 
the Primula family, which includes hun- 
dreds of species and varieties, mostly na- 
tives of Europe and Asia. These are all 
different plants. 

The true Primrose is botanically Primula 
Acaulis, or Primula Vulgaris, but today all 
members of the Primula family are apt to 
be called Primroses. The type is rather 
pale yellow, but by hybridizing, almost all 
colors have been produced, even blue. The 
flowers are borne singly on the stems. 

The Cowslip is Primula Veris, also listed 
as P. Officinalis. It grows yellow flowers 
in small clusters, and the leaves are 
smoother than those of the Primrose. 

Primula Polyanthus is the kind most 
grown in this country. The flowers are 
borne in flat heads and come in many colors, 
particularly in shades of red with yellow 
centers; also in solid colors—white, yellow, 
pink, red, etc. Nobody knows the origin 
of this branch of the family, and as they 
cannot now be found in a wild state, it is 
assumed that they originated in the long- 
ago in some English garden. 

The Primulas are all fine garden plants 
and look particularly well in the rock gar- 
den. All of them call for shade and a damp, 
rich soil. Some, in fact, will thrive only 
under bog conditions, but the three named 
are not of that class and are easily grown. 


EL_Mer H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


POOR SEED GERMINATION 


Answering M. Treverton, (Mo.): 

Aconitum seeds are very slow to germi- 
nate, sometimes taking five to six months, 
and are hard to handle after they do ger- 
minate. Geum is slow, but the others are 
not very difficult with the exception of 
Moonflower, which comes up better if a 
notch is filed in one end. Dolichos, or 
Hyacinth Bean, rots very easily in a wet 
cold spell, and Didiseus likes a rather more 
moist seed bed. Be careful that Echinops 
does not seed too freely, as it is hard to get 
rid of when it once has a foothold,—like its 
ancestor, the field thistle. Wherever a 
piece of root remains, you’ll have Echinops. 

Mrs. C. B. TOMLINSON, (Penna.) 


EVERY FLOWER LOVER 
SHOULD WRITE FOR 


grow | 
ORIENTAL POPPIES” 


» +. prepared by the world’s larg- 
est grower of Oriental Poppies. 


Oriental Poppies, romantic blooms of song and 
poem, are explained and pictured in detail in 
this new FREE pamphlet. It contains full in- 
structions on sequence of bloom, how to pre- 
pare soil for a poppy bed, how to plant and 
how to arrange them with other plants, and 

‘. how to care for these gorgeously 
Write for 


colored flowers. Also listing and 

prices on more than 40 different 
YOur COPpy Siebenthaler-grown varieties. 
THE SIEBENTHALER CO. 


Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio 














e _ . 
Five Iris Winners 
Indian Chief 
Los Angeles 
Nene 
Grand Monarch e 
Blue Velvet 
Blooming size plants; guaranteed true to name; 
one each of the above, postpaid, $3.65 


THE IRIS GARDEN, Overland Park, Kans. 











GLADS ® GLADS ® GLADS 


150 of the best of the older and new varie- 
ties are listed in our 1934 catalogue. Send 
for it today. We specialize in Austin 
Originations. 


ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 

















f R I & E Write for our new 

4 catalog listing 

the best of Irises. 

Our flowers won 8 first and 8 seconds 

in 12 entries at the recent National 

show. Our customers receive fine plants 
and extra value 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
' Lafontaine - : Kansas 
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given to the next 500 new members. 


books and charts are exhausted. 


should be grown. 


Hybridizing, etc. 





1933 Year Book 





New England Gladiolus Society 


Our unparallelled offer for 1934 has brought us in 1100 new members this year 
and we now claim to be the largest gladiolus society in the world. 


We now have just 500 more color charts and 1933 Year Books which will be 


After that the price of the charts will be at 
least $1.00 each and the books 50c each. 


Will you be one of the 500 to get the 1933 Year Book, and the 1934 Year Book 
and the color chart with membership for the balance of 1934 all for $1.00? 


The offer will expire September Ist in any case and sooner if the supply of 


The two books contain nearly 400 pages and have most complete information 
from the world’s best growers on how to grow the best gladiolus and what varieties 
Several articles on the thrips with methods of overcoming them. 
Articles from growers in several other countries, illustrations, Exhibition, Storage, 


The Color Chart shows 108 colors, tints and shades and uses a siinple system 
of color names that is easily remembered. 
Boston shows and will be found especially valuable. 


& The Fischer Color Chart & 


Free to new members sending one dollar ($1.00) for membership and dues which pays 
until December 31, 1934. 


Send one dollar for membership and receive the two books and color chart at once. 
A membership would make a fine present. 


Address: C. W. BROWN, Secretary, Box 245A, Ashland, Mass. 


ee eee ne 





This chart is used extensiveiy at the 


1934 Year Book 
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: Classified Advertising Section 
pa i2¥2¢ PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. Insecticide 


10c per word for three or more consecutive : 

using same copy. No order for less than $2. 

month accepted. CASH WITH ORDER PAYABLE AT 
ALBANY OFFICE. 








Bulbs 





NARCISSUS BULBS: Mixed, naturalized, vigorous, Gov- 
ernment inspected. $25 per hel and express. Discount 
on quantity orders received before August first. Fall de- 
livery. Rose Lawn Nursery, 138 River Road, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

DAFFODILS—Finest European Show and garden varie- 
ties at BARGAIN prices, this seasen. Many rare sorts 
limited. Government Inspection. Miss Mary McD. Beirne, 
Centre St., Ashland, Va, 

TRUMPET DAFFODILS—Superior quality bulbs for July, 
August orders 0} King Alfred $18.00, Golden Spur 
$15.00, Victoria $10.00, Princeps $8.00, per bushel. Not 
prepaid. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 
DAFFODiLS—Special dollar offer. Two bulbs each King 
Alfred, Glory of Sassenheim, Sir Watkin, Stella Superba, 
White Lady, Kugulosus. Edwin C. Powell, Silver Spring, 
Mad. 














94 VARIETIES, Narcissus, Tulips, ris, Hyacinths, Gladi- 
clus, Grown South Jersey. Price list on request. 
D. J. Giacomelli, Vineland, N. J. 








Cactus 





CACTI, SUCCULENTS, AGAVES. Largest stock in the 
world. Transplants at any season. Botanically named, 
instructions, satisfaction or money refunded. All pre- 
paid. 3 i (cacti) all different—no seedlings—25c. 
5 plants 350. Same in 8 plants 50c, 20 plants 
$1.00. Fish hook everblooming specimen 25c. Night 
blooming cereus 6”—25c. Hardy Opuntias and Echino- 
cereus specimens 500. 60 varteties Cacti $4.00. Rare 
Golden spined Opuntia Nolanii, hardy specimen plants 
$1.00 each. Large Devil Heads hardy, $1.00 each. 3 
Pear type, 3 cylindrical, 1 club Opuntia, all hardy, 50c. 
Fine for rock garden center or background. Dish garden 
material a specialty. Novelty plants, shut-in specials, 
combinations, Nothing shipped except high clasg fresh 
stock. NOVELTY PLANT & POTTERY COMPANY, 
P. O. BOX 1063, EASTLAND, TEXAS. 


TWENTY CACTI OR gr tg botanically labeled. 
$1.00 postpaid. Thirty, $2.00; Forty, $3.50; Fifty, $5.00. 
All different. Price list. Van Art, San Dimas, Calif. 
COLLECTION OF OLD MEN CACTI: Oreocereus Trollii, 
Cephalocereus senilis, Palmeri, Hoppenstedtil, and euphor- 
biocides. Postpaid $1.50. Write for our free 36 page 
. JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box R, 

No, 5, Uynes, California. 

CAC. US—l15 varieties, blooming sizes. One of each va- 
riety (18) postpaid $2.50. Two of each variety (35) 
postpaid $4.00. Tags with names and information in- 
side each box. C. J. BROOKS, ALLAMOORE, TEXAS. 


CACT!, SULCULEN!IS grow and bloom successfully with 
POKON, plant food. Recommended by professional and 
a growers. 500 postpaid. Spruit, Encinitas, Cali- 
ornia. 

SHINER CACTUS NURSERY, Laredo, Texas: Descriptive 
list on request. Both miniature and —-—- plants. 
Catalog illustrating several] hundred species 25c. 

HARDY CACTI flower profusely in various brilliant 
colors. Plant any month for fascinating all-year display 
in the dry, sunny rock garden. Unharmed at thirty below 
zero. Descriptions and culture in my free catalogue of 
reck garden specialties. D. Andrews, Box 263F, 
Boulder, Colorado. 























TOBACCO DUST IS BEST insecticide for dusting and 

rt flowers, vegetables, lawns. Enemy of cut- 
worms, ants, aphis, grubs, snails, beetles and many 
other pests. Low _ prices. NORFLEET COMPANY, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








Iris 





IRISES TEN FEET TALL, bearing twenty flowers to 
bloom stalk—acme of perfection being strived for by 
hybridizers. We offer tallest, largest, hardiest, most 
fioriferous, best colored varieties for lowest cost. Parcel 
post prepaid. Write for free catalog. National Iris 
Garden, Meaverton, Oregon. 

ALBRIGHT (registered 1931, sold last year at $10.00), the 
new orchid-colored Iris included with ten rare hybrides, 
a tremendous bargain for $2.00. TIP-TOP GARDENS, 
101 Liberty Terrace, Snyder, N. Y. 

iR:S—fine quality, fair prices. Free catalogue. Sass 
Iris Specialists. Tell your needs. Graham Iris Gardens, 
4410 Judson. Lincoln, Nebr. 

IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES labeled, all different 
prepaid for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommers' . Decatur, D1). 

ix1SES—Winest new varieties. Private garden. For sale 
cheap, exchange for other new varieties or early U. 8. 
postage stamps. Walter Timmerman, 2017 Freeman Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. Member American Iris Society 
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30 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES $1.00 prepaid. 
leginner’s Iris collection, 35 choice best sorts, all dif- 
ferent, $1.00 postpaid. Evergreen Nursery, Elsdon Sta- 
tion, Chicago. Ill. 

SIX HYBRID ORIENTAL at es flowering— 
heavy roots, $1.00 prepaid BR. JONES, PERU, 
INDIANA. 











Peonies 





PEONIES—many varieties only 25c. Also Iris, Lilies, 
etc. Free list. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 





3 PEONIES $1.00 prepaid. 3 to 5 eye divisions, high 
rated. Therese, 9.8, satiny pink; Solange 9.7, J 
coppery salmon; Longfellow 9.0, crimson. H. R. Law- 
rence, Elmhurst, Illinois. 








Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Scales 





a. SIEVES, SCOOPS: Built carefully for every 

eed. d scales, sieves, scoops; Gold scales, Tennis, 
Golf and Fishing tackle weighers. State your problem. 
JAMES BRONIS, Scale Builder, 297 City Hall Annex, 
New York, N. Y. 








Seeds 





10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds postpaid 25c, all 
different. Plant onw. MKRaise your hardy plants. [da 








since 1921. Cure, 1327 Main, Atchison, Kansas. 

— ae re or A ress 3 Opera, 

velvety H , tall yellow; olacea, gorgeous * ° 

violet; $ Juanita, blue, H. I. Lawrence, ‘Eimhurst, Soil Testing 
nois. 





§RiS—25 Landscaping varieties, our selection, each dif- 
ferent and labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Send for price list. 
Better Gardens, 6332 So. Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

ONE AMBASSADEUR, Amber, Asia, Gaudichau, Lent, 
A. Williamson, Labor, Lord of June, Mother of Pearl, 
Princess Beatrice, with one newer expensive Iris, my 
selection, $1.00 post prepaid. Earl Evans, Oakridge Road, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

CLARA > te B $2.00. , MIDGARD 20c. 10 varieties of 
the ‘‘World Best,’’ all labeled, $1.00. Send for 
list of dling Virgil Johnson, Box 10, Highbridge 
Station, New York City. 

CHOICE 1tRiS—a real buy. Endymion, Majestic, Bruno, 
Pioneer, others as fine, 25 different, labeled, $1.00. 50 
mixed $1.00. A. SL acht, Blissfield, Mich. 

20 DWARF IRIS, white, yellow, blues, $1.00. Tall 
bearded, 30 unlabeled, or 20 fine labeled, $1.00. M. 
Emerson Main, Westerly, Rhode Island. 

















CHEMICAL SOIL TESTING for Acidity, Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus, Potassium insures your successful garden. Send 
sample of soil and money order for one dollar. Charles 
Knapp, Chemist, 167 Waite St.. Hamden, Conn. 








IRI Baldwin, Indian Chief, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. V. West, Ne- 
braska, Persia, Sensation, Sir 
Michael—Strong rhizomes, sent prepaid for 
$3.50. Send for complete list. 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754—45th Ave. 8. W. Seattle, Wash. 








READ ABOUT the new type—Williamson Table Iris—in 
our 1934 catalog. Set of five varieties sent for $3.00. 
Longfield Iris Farm, 427 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 

10 DIFFERENT exquisite large flowered Iris aristocrats 
labeled, prepaid $1.00; or 18 excellent different (not la- 
beled) $1.00 prepaid. No antiques in these collections. 
Winnifred Reime, 615 South Church, Belleville, Mlinois. 











Lilies 


RED SPIDER LILIES (Nerine Sarniensis); large-size 
bulbs $1.00 dozen (include postage); fall blooming; from 
ees garden. F. A. Spivey, Box 574, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 











@ IRIS BARGAINS ® 


OE rer $0.10 Merning Splendor... $0. 
Duke of Bedford. 15 Nebras! —_ ales ak Grin 

Glowing Embers. ... 215 CO ea too 
AAR e 10 R. Ww. Wallace..... iS 
NEED. necccsccece 10 Co eee 75 


Plant in July or August, not later 
J. M. BRANSON 
4141 Terrace St. Kansas City, Mo. 








Mill Stones 





AMATEUR SUCCULENT BOOK with 145 illustrations 
in true colors $3.85. Scott Haselton, 6162 North Figueroa 
Street. Lox Angeles. Calif. 

50 DIFFERENT SUCCULENTS, Madagascar, Mexico and 
Africa $2.25. Postpaid. Correctly named. Any part pro 
rata. Satisfaction guaranteed. 100 different, $5.00. 
Charles Cass Nursery, Pacific Beach, Calif. 








OUR OLD FASHIONED MILL STONES in your garden 
add uniqueness. Very attractive. — prices. NOR- 
FLEET COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








Oriental Poppies 





Choice Hardy Plants 


60 ASSORTED PERENNIAL PLANTS $2.00 prepaid. 
Rock garden or tall growing, fleld grown, blooming size. 
Evergreen Nursery, Elsdon Station, Chicago, Il. 





5 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, husky plants, dif- 

ferent, named, labeled, only $1.00 prepaid. Irises, Peonies, 

iit. mm We Ashley, 172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, 
ic. 

“WURTEMBERGIA” red, “MASTERPIECE” pink. Year 

old plants. 6 of either eemaed $1.00 prepaid. R. H. 

JONES, PERU, INDIANA 











FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


Piease enter my name as a subscriber. 


DT ithchedhnhchaeceariebneehidanesdbbnbeeseditine asada tbabebedwidhened ic 
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As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


| enclose $2 for one year. 








600 PAGE BOOK .- $1.50 


The Flower Educator is a complcte 
guide to flower growing. It tells how 
to know, plant and grow 


ANNUALS, PERENNIALS, 
VINES and SHRUBS 


Your money refunded if not satisfied 


Book Dept.—The Flower Grower 
99 No. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 














J.B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. ¥, 
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